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The Week. 


Tue event of the last week has been the total defeat of the Demo- 
crats in all the State and other elections at the North. It has been, on 
the whole, one of the most crushing defeats any party has ever received, 
but the World and Albany Argus consider it, as the rebel papers consider- 
ed the fall of Fort Fisher, a “ blessing in disguise,” 


_ 
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Tus far the cholera has not spread, and the alarm inspired by the 

{talanta cases has subsided somewhat. But something is being done, 

...i we trust the respite given us by the cold weather will be used by 
the Legislature to pass the Health bill. 


~~ 
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WE reprint elsewhere an article from the London Spectator, comment- 
ing on the letters of our correspondent at the South, But the writer is 


mistaken in supposing that this is the first time that correspondence of 


this kind, giving a simple, unvarnished account of things seen and 
heard, without much comment, has been attempted in thiscountry. Mr. 
F. L, Olmsted wrote a series of letters of the same kind to the New York 
Times, ten years ago, afterwards republished in a volume as the “ Sea- 
board Slave States,” in the same spirit, and with the same purpose, and 
asa piece of “special correspondence ” it has, we think, never been 
equalled in any country both for truthfulness and vividness. The de- 
duction which the Spectator draws from our correspondent’s letters as 
to negro suffrage is not very clear. If it be that the negro is likely to 
have considerable difficulty in getting the suffrage, or that without it he 
is likely to be terribly kicked about, we certainly agree with it. If it 
be that he ought never to get it, we think such a conclusion can only 
be extracted from our correspondence by regarding defencelessness as a 
mark of permanent incapacity. 
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Tur article on American cattle which will be found on another page, 
and those which will follow it on kindred subjects, will be from the 


pen of perhaps the best authority in this country on this class of sub- | 


jects. 
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Tue papers contained on Monday morning a long account, coming 
through that eminently trustworthy source, “a special despatch * from 
Washington, of the energetic services rendered to the rebellion by the 
English Consul at Hayana, as despatch forwarder and, in fact, general 
agent, This story, like the list of the Confederate bond-holders in 
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| England, ought to be named, as the French papers say, “avec toutes les 


réserves.” The Consul at Havana, like Messrs. Delane, Sampson & Co., 
doubtless loved the Confederacy dearly, but he loved his place better, 
and it is not fair to deduce his being a fool from his being a knave. 
| Nobody who considered all the circumstances ever believed that, if the 
editor of the Zimes had got part of the Confederate loan, he left it in 
the power of anybody to blab about it, and we cannot help thinking 
that, if Mr. Crawford has been forwarding despatches and money for 
the Confederates, he has kept his own share in the transaction a little 
too close for our “ Washington correspondents” to be able to tell all 
about it. Why does not some morning paper try the experiment of 
publishing no despatches, however “ interesting,” come from 
any quarter previously found untrustworthy ? We have no doubt that 
in the long run it would pay, though at first the columns of the paper 
might be pronounced “ heavy.” 


which 


— > 

GENERAL KILPatrrick has been appointed minister to Chili. There 

is no braver or more deserving officer, or one more utterly unfitted for a 
diplomatic position. We consider the practice of rewarding either 
military or political services by appointments to foreign embassies, 
without any reference to the fitness of the appointee, to be one most 
potent cause of the dislike and disrepute into which the Government 
and its cause were found to have fallen during the late struggle. If 
our relations with foreign powers, or the good opinion of the civilized 
world, be of any consequence to us whatever, our diplomatists ought to 
be trained for their work. We have luckily had first-rate men in sey- 
eral of the prominent positions since 1860, but it was more by accident 
than design. In utter want of diplomatic capacity, it would be difti- 
cult to find anybody surpassing General Kilpatrick, unless it be Cassius 
Clay. 
either in Chili or any other place worth a minister. 


The general deserves honor and reward, but not the ministership 
And what makes the 
matter worse is, that he goes there at the outbreak of a war in which 
| We shall fill the delicate position of a neutral. 

———— +o- 


| 





e 
A Masor Barnes (Federal) in Mississippi has been making a speech 

to the negroes in which, it is said, he informed them truly, but perhaps 
| injudiciously, that they “had a right to protect themselves at the click 
\of the pistol and point of the bayonet.” This speech is considered 
“incendiary” by the Jackson Nees, which openly recommends a resort 


| to Lynch law, in the old style, for the purpose of driving out of the 
| State every Northerner who instigates the blacks to “ incendiarism.’ 
| The editor adds, “‘ We must keep the ex-slave in a position of inferiority. 
| We must pass such laws as will make him feel his inferiority.” To 
force negro suffrage on such doves as these would clearly be an atrocious 
| outrage. 


sevamsoonanmstpilipipmeteminnecnsin 
WE believe Mr. Seward is abundantly satisfied with Lord Russell’s 
| decision in the Alabama case, as the precedent it establishes will fur- 
| nish a far more potential means of revenge than war ever could. But it 

is still very doubtful whether the English public, whatever Lord Rus- 
| sell may say, will be satisfied to let the matter lie as it now is, 





~>- — 
A Democratic club, intended, we presume, to be an offset to the 
| Union League Club, has been established in this city. It is to be a close 
| corporation—the board of management being armed with full powers, 
including that of filling up its own vacancies. Clubs ostensibly, and to 
a certain extent really, formed for social purposes, are evidently destined 
to play a very influential part in our politics hereafter, as they have 


done in England. But they will never be a thorough success until they 


‘ supply more conveniences for less money. 
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A .arce number of Baltimore ladies have petitioned the President 
The petition is a curious document, and 


for Jefferson Dayis’s pardon. 
most prominent argument for mercy, as have other petitions 
South, from Mr. Davis’s own sufferings, and those of his wife 
and family. The “sunniness ” of the South is also much relied on in 


draw its 


from the 


these appeals, as if there would not be much to be said for the poor fel- | 


low if he came from a rainy or foggy district. 


—— > e- 





‘*accident ’ on board the St. John, in the Hud- 
Like most other human events 
Nobody was to 


THE enquiry into the 
has ended in the usual way. 
the catastrophe was due to a combination of causes. 


son River, 


blame, 
careful another time. 
+> — _ 

Any reader of the World, during the late canvass, might, judging 
from the amount of space it devoted to the discussion of the question, 
have fairly concluded that the issue really was whether General Slocum 
was or was not “a cotton thief. 
been calculated to satisfy the general with this mode of advocating his 
claims to office. 

“>. 

A RALEIGH newspaper points out an error in our Southern corre- 
spondent’s letter (No. 15) concerning the North Carolina Convention. 
It was 
Badger, that he “ 
is, on the contrary, 


said, 
is now an inmate of the State Lunatic Asylum.” He 


with insanity, but with partial paralysis. 
Our correspondent was, of course, misinformed. 
> 

Accorpine to the Washington Republican, Chief-Justice Chase 
refuses to sit in Richmond for the trial of Jefferson Davis because that 
district is under martial law, and it would not, he thinks, be proper or 
becoming to open the civil courts subject to the permission express or | 
implied of the military authorities. This objection, however, seems } 
just as applicable to Washington as Richmond, 

ectnecsntanascaesitiialiis 

Ir is rather late to speak of the release of John Mitchel, which was 
neyer an event of great import, and has now, no doubt, passed out of 
a public mind filled with thoughts of cholera. But we think the rea- 
sons given by the President for letting Mitchel go are too remarkable 
to be slighted in any notice of public events. The Fenians, who de- 
manded Mitchel’s gelease, said winningly that while they could never 
forget that he had risked all a patriot should for Ireland, they remem- 
American career; and Mr. Johnson sweetly 
responded with a compliment to the delicacy of this observation, add- 
ing that he yielded to their prayer as a mark of respect for the large | 


bered nothing of his 


number o 
against the English Government rather than in his disloyalty to ours. 
We like the neatness and naiveté of this, and find it of a piece with the 
little wisdom by which the world is governed : 


to cut your throat, but you forgive him at the request of friends who | 


ignore the offence against your own life, but who have a proud remem- 
brance of the assassin’s greatness in setting your neighbor's house 


on fire. 
————_—_—_——_2 <> @—_—_—$—_—_—$_—_—_—_—_—— 


Wirtz was, it appears by the finding of the court-martial, 
convicted of “conspiring and confederating” with Jefferson Davis, 


James A, 
Andersonville, 


Seddon, Howell Cobb, and others, to do what he did 
Now, 
with his superior, the superior is certainly the principal in the 

Davis was President of the Confederate States, and Seddon the 
Secretary of War, and if they connived even at Wirtz’s offence, and yet 
are sent about their business, we do not see that much of injustice will | 
be done, but certainly Wirtz’s case will seem rather a hard one. How- 
ever, we are bound to say that the evidence in support of Davis’s or 


ates” 


crime. 


Seddon’s moral complicity with his crime produced so far, has been | 


remarkably scanty, and if there is nothing more conclusive forthcoming, 
we shall all wish heartily that the Government had not committed | 


tselt so fully to the support of the charges against them by its procla- 


The Nation. 


but if anybody was to blame, the jury hopes he will be more | 


” The result of the election has hardly | 


in explanation of the absence of the Hon. George E. | 


at his own residence in Raleigh, and is afflicted, not | 
His intellect is untouched. | 


f Irishmen who sympathized with Mitchel in his rebellion | 


A man has attempted | 


mations. We say this on its account, certainly not on theirs. We 
learn, moreover, that Dr, Lieber’s researches in the captured 
at Washington have resulted in just nothing. 
mass of rubbish, and may be handed over to the paper-makers any day. 


* archives” 
The “archives” are a 


> 





Mr. Epwarp A. Poiarp, “of Virginia,’ as it is his sovereign 
| pleasure to subscribe himself, advises the people of the South of his 
| intention “to write a full and complete history of the war of the Con- 
federates in America.” His qualifications for this ambitious task are 
the fact that his “Annals of the War,” first published in Richmond, 
were reprinted in London and New York, and that in his capacity of a 
rebel editor in the first-named city he was “trained to the best sources 
|of information in the Confederacy”—whatever that may mean. Mr. 
| Pollard’s motive is not concealed. He will endeavor to justify Davis's 

treason, Floyd's thefts, Ruffin’s shot at Sumter, Wirtz at Andersonville, 
| Forrest at Fort Pillow, Kennedy among the New York hotels, Black- 
| burn’s yellow-fever dispensation, Booth’s butchery, and all other acts 
which the North will employ “to hand the Confederates down to pos- 
terity as savages and assassins.” In short, he means “ to rescue the lost 
cause of the Confederacy from defamation, and to enlighten and erect 
| again the name of his peculiar country in the eyes of the world.” The 
peculiarity of the country to which he refers, like that of a certain in- 
| stitution which made it notorious, consists, we suppose, in its non- 


” 


existence. 
- 


—_—— —9—> eo — —-— 


| 


A CLERGYMAN of St. Louis has been visiting the prisons of that 
city, and reveals a shocking disregard of health and morals in their 
| present condition. The 
| stable which it once was only in containing human beings instead of 
j horses. It is dark and noisome, flagged with rough stone, through or 
| over which waste water from the hydrants is constantly passing, and 
Pome git from aboye with the filthy leakage of neighboring vaults. 
Each cage is twelve feet square by nine high, and often contains a dozen 


calaboose is underground, and differs from the 


| inmates, only half of whom find refuge from the damp on a rude bench 

about the sides. Sex is the only distinction made in confining prison- 

ers together. The city work-house, being out of the city, is a less in- 
| famous place than the calaboose, but is likewise deficient in ventilation 

and classification. ‘The county jail has been regularly reported as a 
nuisance, once in every two months, by every grand jury for the last 
'ten years.” Its prisoners are packed so closely that each one is scarce- 
ly allowed more air, not subject to renewal, than if he were kept, says 
| Dr. Eliot, in a hogshead or the box of a grand piano, 





eons 

Wirtz has furnished somebody with an account of his life which 
| has been published. From it he appears to have been an exemplary 
| physician of retiring disposition, and afflicted with a conscience too sen- 
sitive for this rough and somewhat unscrupulous world. He was en- 
| trusted with the charge of prisoners owing to Winder’s accidental dis 
The misfortunes which followed he ascribes partly 
to bad luck, and partly to the perjury of his enemies, whom he is sail 
| to intend to haunt after his death. That mode of revenge has, however, 

lost all its terrors now-a-days, as people are used to spirits, 


| covery of his merits. 


os 
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Ir has been well remarked that our Government securities before 
the close of the rebellion fluctuated alike in the domestic and foreign 
| markets according to the varying successes of our arms. Now, how- 
| ever, the London and Frankfort quotations are affected by consider- 


; : ; |ations of our national policy, especially where Europe is involved. 
when a subordinate “conspires and confeder- | 


| Thus the Monroe doctrine as applicable to Mexico is a permanent cle- 
ment of disturbance, and a rumor of war with France, no matter how 
unfounded or unfathered, sends five-twenties down as quickly as a 
hurricane the barometer. These panics, of which we Americans can 
| generally haye no warning whatever, are certainly an inconvenient con- 
sequence of foreign confidence in our permanence as a nation. 


Quite 
->- 





TueEre is a wonderful story afloat of the attempt of Wirtz’s wife to 
furnish him, osevlando, with a strychnine pill, frustrated, however, by a 
| vigorous dash at his throat on the part of General Baker, 
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THERE has been a smart and partially successful attack made on 
Matamoras by the Liberals, led on, according to one account, by sev- 
enty Americans. It was repulsed after two hours’ fighting. The * im- 


perial” account of the affair is a model of “ imperial” writing. The 


“outlaws” treacherously surprise the regulars, are momentarily suc- 
cessful, but are speedily routed, and “ flee” in the most cowardly man- 
ner amidst the execrations of the inhabitants, etc. 





7 >+ 

THERE is little news from England by this mail. Lord Palmerston 
has been buried in Westminster Abbey, and Lord Russell, to the ill- 
concealed disgust of a large body of his supporters, is to be his succes- 
sor. But the general impression seems to be that he is but a stop-gap, 
and that, at his age, another change must speedily occur. He is the 
last of the great Whig statesmen who have, except at short intervals, 
ruled England ever since 1688, 


<> 
on 





Tue “ultimatum” which the London Times announced as having 
been sent to France by Mr. Seward, dwindles down in the columns of 
that same journal to a friendly remonstrance against the despatch of 
troops to Mexico, 


_ a 
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THE reason has been asce:tained why the Social Science Congress 
sat at Sheffield, England, last month. There are social abuses there 
which need correction, and which have received ventilation—the first 


step toward correction. Public attention has been roused to the employ- | 
ment of children in the factories and furnaces, and it is found that it is 


a common thing for them to be put to work at the age of nine, and 
even eight years, and tasked for ten, twelve, or thirteen hours daily. 
“One large house in the crinoline trade had a staff of children working 
night after night, dining at midnight instead of mid-day, where they 


could ; they were turned into the street, and no one had the slightest | 


control over these children while they were away from these works at 
midnight.” Such practices, as the London Times very justly remarks, 
are “a crime almost amounting to manslaughter.” 

<> -¢—__—____—— 


Even the Zoélogical Gardens have been invaded by the cattle 


plague now ravaging England. Three noble specimens of Italian cat- | 
tle, the gift of Victor Emmanuel, and two bison, have already perished. | 


= dll cantata 

Dr. Livrncstone had reached Bombay, intending to make prepar- 
ations there for his new expedition into Africa, in which he will explore 
the water-courses of the continent northward from the Zambesi. He 
expected to set out at the close of last month. 

> — 

Tue King of Wiirteémberg has issued an order scolding his officers 
for want of respect. He says they do not salute him with proper con- 
cert of movement in the theatre. They should all rise together when 
he enters. He complains, too, that the guard does not “turn out” 


for him with the necessary rapidity, and in order that all sentinels may | 


know him when they see him, every guard-house is to be provided with 
an “exact photograph of him at the expense of the regiment.” To prevent 
mistakes, also, every sentinel is to salute every court carriage, but to be 


careful not to give a royal salute to any but princes in “ the direct line,” | 


unless accompanied by princesses in the direct line. When he was a 
student at the university, attending the lectures of Ranke, the historian, 
he had a private box constructed for himself and his aide-de-camp, so 
that he might not be contaminated by contact with the common herd on 
the benches. But the students, to their honor, would not stand it, 
and refused to allow the lecturer to be heard till the aristocratic 
abomination was removed, as it was. Middle-aged Germans are more 


patient. 
—-———- ee ——_ 


Wutte all the doctors in France are pressing forward with specifics 
for the cholera, M. le Curé d’Elbeuf-en-Bray has thought to turn an honest 
sou in offering to pious acceptance the image of the Blessed Virgin. 
M. le Curé says very justly that we are in the cycle of the Immaculate 
Conception, and begs good Christians to do as their fathers would have 


done: to pray to the Virgin, and to wear her image on their stomachs, | 
M. le Curé has a church which needs repair, and he has published the; moval of their national libraries to St, Petersburg. 


The Nation. 
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offer of the image in question, with a list of tempting advantages in 


masses, for those who shall contribute something in return. Give and 


| pray, says M, le Curé d’Elbeuf-en-Bray ; and the correspondent of the 
Indépendance Belge likens his reverence to those who made a mart of 
the temple. 

“>. 

Tue loss of her daughter has been so heavy a grief to Madame de 
Girardin that she has resolved to withdraw from all the familiar objects 
which could remind her of her bereavement. Consequently, the beau 
| tiful new house of M. de Girardin, one of the most elegant in Paris, is 
to be sold, with all the furniture and works of art now in it. 

me —- ——_- 

OnE of the editors of the Constitutionnel has bought the little plac e 
called Mont-Louis, to which Rousseau retired after his quarrel with 
Madame Lépenay. He wrote “Emile” in this house, and his cabinet 
and table are still preserved there. 

— — @~—>e -- 

On the 15th of August three hundred tons of coal were floated 
through the temporary Suez Canal. Still more recently a load of cof. 
fees, gums, etc., was also transported by the same means direct from the 
Red Sea to the Levant. 


<> 





piece, called “‘Supplice d’un Homme,” the principal actress was seized 
with illness, and could not appear. Another offered to replace her; but 


Ar a Parisian theatre, lately, when they were to give a pleasant 


the audience, with a ferocious tint from the drama, cried: “ Madame 


is) 


Thierret or death! 


The ingenious manager suggested the compro 


mise of returning the spectators’ money, which they accepted with en 


thusiasm. 
———- “> 


Tuey have lately erected in the village of Monthard, where Buffon 
was born, a bronze statue of the great naturalist. The statue is by Du 
| mont, of the Institute, and represents Buffon in the costume of 
| of Louis XY. 


the court 


eee 

Tue attitude which Austria, jointly with Prussia, has assumed 
| toward the minor German States, in the note lately dispatched to the 
Senate at Frankfort, is one that attracts an attention different from the 
speculative regard with which we view her experiments with subject 
| nationalities. In this note the two great Powers demanded of the Sen 
|ate the prevention of certain reunions of the federal deputies, in which 
| sentiments of hostility to Austria and Prussia were expressed, and 
| threatened an armed interference if the Senate refused to obey. Ac- 
| cording to the latest news, the Senate has refused, very peremptorily, 
| to obey, and it now remains to be seen whether the machinery of the 
German Confederation, so efticient for mischief, can be made to work 
| for the protection of a weak German Power against the oppressive 
| insolence of two strong German Powers. 


——_-- — > 
A DISCOVERY, most valuable to literature, has been made by a Get 
man writer, who has found in the family archives at Baireuth twenty-five 
authentic letters of Voltaire, addressed to the Margravine of Baireuth. 
The letters are presently to be published (with a commentary, of 


| course) in Prussia and France. Inthe latter country the great literary 
'expectation was the new volume of poems by Victor Hugo, to have 
been published the 23 It is called 


l of October. 
Streets and Woods,” and is a book, savs some prophe tir gossipper, of 


*The Songs of the 
lively and familiar odes, such as streets and woods might sing, and 
pitched, not to the grave and lofty note of Juvenal or Dante, but 
| rather to that of Horace and Anacreon. 
a 

Accorpiné to English correspondence (which is not always to be 
trusted, as we have reason to know) Russia is treating the Poles with such 
rigor that it is impossible for them to remain under the government of 
their conquerors without renouncing country, language, and religion. 
Catholic churches are destroyed, and parents are fined heavily for bap 
tizing their children in the Latin faith. A fine is also imposed for the 
possession of Polish books, and the Poles complain bitterly of the re- 
300,000 volumes 
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and a magnificent collection of manuscripts were sent from the Zulaski 
Library. and the business was entrusted to those ardent bibliophiles, the 
Cossacks, who neatly cut the books to fit the boxes prepared for pack- 


ing them. 
> 


In Russia the first warning (avertissement) under the new law regu- 

lating the press has been given to the Gazette de Saint-Pétersbourg, which 
had published an article denying the Government's right to alienate the 
public lands, and declaring that these should be held as a guaranty for 
the redemption of the paper money of the state. The article was thought | 
injurious to the public credit, and the paper was warned: an action 
which produced a painful impression among those friends of reform who 
had hoped that a real liberty was to be given the press, and that the 
avertissement would not be employed. But the very first discussion of | 
Meantime, the Em- 
peror’s minister of war is studying a reform of great importance, by 
which the term of miiitary service shall be virtually reduced from 
twenty-five to seven years. 


a public question has provoked the admonition. 


A certain number of men, who have been 
seven years in the army, are to be annually dismissed, but to remain | 


at the disposal of the Government for cight years longer, after which 
they are absolutely discharged. 


“> — 

THE cordial relations between Russia and Italy have lately suffered | 
some change, through an indiscretion of the Gazzetta Ufficiale @ Italia. 
Certain Italians, who had taken part in the Polish revolution, were | 
sent to Siberia, but Prince Gortchakoff informed the Italian envoys 
The Gazzetta Uf- 
Jiciale made haste to acquaint the public with this gratifying intelli- 
and now Gortchakoff feigns to see a grave indelicacy in the 


that they would receive a pardon from the Emperor. 


ecnce 5 
publication which the Italian Government has permitted, and has in- 
formed its ambassador that Russia feels absolved from her promise of | 
clemency toward the Italians in Siberia. The logic is striking, but 
will scarcely satisfy its victims, we imagine. 
> 

As for the removal of the French troops from the States of the 
Church, it creates in the country bordering on Italy a dismay as great 
In Rome it is not desirable 
to have a strong military force, but in the provinces the condition of 


as the satisfaction it gives in the capital. 


the people, abandoned to brigandage, with only the slender protection of 
the Papal troops, will be pitiable. It is well known how the brigands 
have constantly retreated from the Italian soldiers into the territories 
of the Pope, where they have always found succor and encourage- 
ment. But now Italy intends to strengthen all her posts on the bor- 
der, so as to make incursions into the kingdom impossible, and it seems 
likely that brigandage will be forced to prey upon the dominions of 
Some detach- 
ments of Papal troops have been moved toward the frontier, but no 


the Church, which has so long and tenderly fostered it. 


confidence is felt in them, and the wealthier inhabitants of the border 
are deserting their country-seats. 
cinttactaiaiamaiiaiialin 


One of the plans proposed for the destruction of brigandage in | 


Naples is immigration—population of the infected districts with over- 
whelming numbers of honest and diligent colonists from other parts of | 
Italy. Would it not be curious if this scheme should take effect through | 
the existence of petroleum in hills that have heretofore teemed only 
with banditti? A Lombard chemist professes to have found a quality 
of the famous oil, superior eyen to our own, in the Abruzzi, and we 
shall no doubt hear soon of countless stock companies in Milan for 
working the new source of wealth and civilization. In the meantime, 
we commend to the Italians who shall go to the Abruzzi to seek the 
* subiti gquadagni,”’ and build the sudden cities of their oil regions, a 
Villa di 
Tito, Cittadolio, Buca del Pozzo, would be pleasant and musical names 
for the future towns of the oil-bearing Abruzzi. 


translation of the graceful nomenclature of our oil regions. 


—- +e 


WutLe a Lombard chemist has made this discovery in Naples, some 
one has found out the swindle of a statue of St. Mary Magdalena in 


Milan. This efligy wept when infidels and heretics came into its pres- | 


mercial relations with that empire. 





ation. 


ence, and had a pious popularity. It was made of terra cotta, and 
was filled with water, which, being heated below, produced the steam 
that fell in affecting drops from the eyes of the saint. One thinks with 
horror of the chance of once heating the water too much, and of caus- 
ing the saint to explode like a boiler. 


7_>-s 





Bur these wicked and shameful shams are growing to be obsolete 
in Italy, and in a little time it will be difficult to find there a winking 


| Madonna or a crying Bambino, The evacuation of the monasteries has 


already begun, and early in October one of the oldest of these passed 
into the possession of the secular authorities. It is that of San-Do- 


;menico Maggiore at Naples, in which St. Thomas Aquinas lived and 
|lectured in 1272, and the crucifix is still there which addressed the 


saint: “Thou hast written well of me, Thomas; what reward hast thou 
received therefor?” provoking the response, “ Nothing but thee, 


Lord.” The Indépendance Belge, which reports the evacuation of the 


| monastery, says that the crucifix was quite mute in the presence of the 
municipal officers, and did not pronounce the smallest anathema against 


our perverse age. 
+> 





IraLy is about to send a frigate to Japan as a preliminary to com- 
That which interests us more is 
the fact, now fixed, that she is to send Ristori to us next autumn, with 
an Italian company. The contract with the impresario Grau has been 
made, and we may look fer the famous actress in October, 1866, 
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Ar the Central Park on Wednesday of last week a middle-aged 
member of the medical profession, with a taste for geology and notori- 
ety, was good enough to entertain the idle vulgarity of this city witha 
spectacle of which it is curious to read.. It is not, perhaps, strange that 
a widower of mature years, and the father of a family of grown sons 


}and daughters, should wish to marry a young lady of beauty and 
accomplishments; but we find it rather odd, even in America, wheze 
| we are accustomed to baby-shows, that he should wish to make a pub- 


lic exhibition of his happiness, should suffer the proposed amusement 
to be heralded in the newspapers, and should on a certain day furnish 


| sport to the multitude assembled to see his bridal party go up in a 


balloon. A bridal car had long been in a state of gorgeous preparation, 


, and on the day of the ascent Professor Lowe's well-known amphitheatre 


was decked with garlands ef evergreen and flowers; a floral arch 


, spanned the pathway leading to the balloon, and young maidens, hab- 


ited in robes of white and silver, strewed blossoms under the feet of the 


advancing pair, of whom the reporters give elaborate biographies. 


When the party entered the bridal car, however, it was found that the 
balloon had not strength enough to float so much folly, and the num- 
ber of excursionists was reduced to four. Then the balloon went up, 
and at a certain altitude the bride and groom signed a matrimonial 
compact, as creditable to our literature as their whole proceeding is to 
our socicty : 

“Sacred compact of holy matrimony, solemnized above the clouds 
floating in mid air, and in accordance with the laws of the Empire 
State, this 8th day of November, a.p. 1865. 

‘‘ Presenting ourselves fully impressed with the sublime presence of 


| God and the joyous spiritual beings of his creation, heartily approving 


heaven’s highest vouchsafed happiness, the blessed union of two souls 


| in purity and glowing love emanating from the eternal fountain of truth 


and wisdom, hence deriving some primitive conception of the magni- 
tude of Deity inspired unceasing humanity, and endowed with powers 
and attributes evermore approximating divinity, with assurances that 
uninterrupted progress remains dependent upon genial social relations, 


| and possessing the approving sanction of cherished friends— 


_ “We, the contracting parties, John F, Boynton, M.D., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Mary West Jenkins, of St. Louis, Mo., do now, henceforth 
evermore, give and devote ourselves, each unto the other, in holy wed- 
lock, and we solemnly and unreservedly avow and promise that we will 
love, honor, and cherish each other as husband and wife during our 
whole existence, and, in the expressive language of Holy Writ, we 


hopefully pray—‘ Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.’ ” 
| 


As the clergyman who united these two people in marriage at their 
hotel denies any complicity with their desire for notoriety, we indulge 
the belief that the language of the ceremonial, hardly less remarkable 
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than that of this compact, was also an emanation from the bridegroom's 
brain. 


The newspapers give it, with the prayer, in full; and abound, 
of course, in minute and impudent descriptions of the dresses and looks 
of the whole bridal party. Indeed, the occasion offered rare scope to 
the peculiar powers of New York reporting, and the accomplished gen- 
tlemen of the press have indulged in every luxury of witless invention 
and brutal drollery concerning it. 

It is certainly possible that the subjects of this notoriety did not 
seek it all, though they provoked it, and the celebrity they have 
achieved may be owing in part to the ingenious management of Prof. 
Lowe, whom we compliment on having achieved the standing of mas- 
ter-mountebank. The exhibition had the charm of novelty, and yet 
we hope it was not altogether pleasant to the hero and heroine. We 
trust that, under the leering regard of all those spectators, the bride- 
groom felt a little honest shame, and repented of challenging for his wife 
the sort of jest and comment which must have passed round the crowd, 
Nay, since Dr. Boynton makes his family affairs so public, may we beg 
to know what his son and his daughters thought at the time of the 
father’s bridal tour in a balloon? We wonder if the bride will care to 
preserve for her children’s gratification the history of her exploit, so 
gracefully given in the daily papers ? 

Marriage was once supposed to haye some claim to dignity and 





decency in its celebration; but if it has not, if it is merely part of a | 


public show, why should not the next bridal party go down in a diy 
ing-bell or be passed through a pneumatic tube ? 


<< 
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A pAvsE in the succession of the crimes which were of almost daily 
event in the earlier autumn gives a vivid and painful interest to the 
horror recently reported from Hartford. There an old citizen, who had 
held trusts of great importance, and was valued for many public and 
private virtues, yielding to an impulse of insanity, cut his wife's throat, 
and then made an attempt upon his own life. 
of the guilt of murder; yet there is something so appalling in all its 
circumstances as to give it the cruel fascination belonging to the assas- 
sinations which De Quincey has celebrated. 

It would be hard, indeed, to conceive of a tragedy more terrible 
than it was: terrible in its bloody dénouement, but infinitely more 
terrible for the lurking madness that wrought it out. 
has taught us to feel due pity for the miserable being on whom insanity 


Modern science 


The deed has nothing | 


steals, and it is known to those who care to read of such matters, | 


that the victim of madness is usually aware of its approach, and main 
tains a long and secret struggle aguinst its dominion, while to the in- 
different regard he seems taciturn and depressed. 
may fail to note these symptoms, or may refer them to other causes; and 


His own physician 


none but those with whom he is in the closest intimacy are able to con- 
nect these appearances with other reasons—quite as subtle and intan- 
gible—for alarm. 

In the case of Mr. Greene, of Hartford, his wife alone seems to have 
felt anxiety concerning his state. 
loved, more than a year, ago, and his grief had subsided into a 
despondent melancholy, in which he was known to say and do things 


He had lost a daughter, greatly be- 


expressive of a hypochondriac fear of poverty. But up to the very 
evening of the violent possession to which he surrendered himself, it 
had not been thought that his reason was unsettled. 

The history of his lunacy, like the wild purpose of his deed, lies 
lost in the confusion of his disordered brain; and one can only think 
with profound compassion of the long strife of the maniac with his 
besetting demon before he responded to its awful bidding, and of the 
long fear and agony that must have gone before her death in 
the victim. She was the madman’s wife, and her keen perception 
had discerned the signals of a presence to which she could oppose 
On her and on him 
a burden and bond of concealment rested; and there is now no clue to 


nothing but vain hope and a reluctance of belief. 


the anguish which she had doubtless suffered, except her words to those 
who arrived too late tosave her: “ My husband has killed me: J was 
afraid to be alone with him!” a revelation of infinite meaning and pathos, 
4 Oh, you will not find him,” she said to those that asked for him, as if 
the cunning of his insanity had become familiar to her; and in a few 
moments more, before the madman was found in his room, with wounds 


lat least a surveillance of his actions, 
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inflicted on his own throat, she expired. It seems that she sat reading at 
the table in the centre of the room, and that the maniac stole behind her, 
and gave the stroke before she was aware of his presence. A copy of 
the * Knightly Soldier” lay opened face downwards on the table, as 


if she had turned the book mechanically over in her terror, and its 
covers were stained with blood. 

So ended the long tacit tragedy, breaking at last into palpable and 
horrible event. The apparent fatality of the violenc 


does not seem that it could have been averted by human agency, kn 


paralyzes. It 





as its source was only to its victims, and with this knowledge instinet 
ively hidden by them even from one another. Yet it is strange that 
science, which, from the prevalence of insanity in our time, has won a 
subtle and profound comprehension of its characti ind 
should have been as helpless to prevent a cal unity like this as it would 
have been in days when maniacs were chained and beaten, and their 
violence was regarded, not as a development of an existing disorder, 


o} 


It is admitted that diseases of 
the brain multiply with frightful rapidity under the stress of our high 


but as the first symptom of madness. 





pressure civilization, in which man’s intellect is goaded to excessive 
activity by excitements and rivalries; but while medicine makes wis 
and humane provision for the treatment of the insane, sli regard 
seems to be given to those cases in which the awful malady has not vi 


lently declared itself. There are various reasons for this: the cunt 


which accompanies insanity prompts its victim to skilful concealment 
of its symptoms; friends are loath to credit the terrible visitation, and 
even when they can no longer doubt, are loath to acknowledge it by ap- 


peals for aid; physicans cannot always treat melanc! cir patients 


as incipient madness, and there is no commission before which low spirit 
ed people can be tried for lunacy. B 


it in spit OT all this, if seems to 


us that in a case like that of Mr. Greene, enough was m 


nifest to justify 
] 


and it is hard to understand how 

the learning of modern medicine failed of practical effect under cireum 

stances which had attracted the careless notice of mere a quaintance, 

Here the prompt and frank agency of the physician seemed to be im- 

peratively called for, and due consideration of the invalid’s sym} 

might have saved a mind trom ruin, a human being from death. and a 
family from desolation. 

aienomeaica 

THE FREEDMEN 

TueERE is little to report from the Bureau at Washington. Several of 

the assistant commissioners, including Gens. Fisk and Swayne, are here 


at the North, engaged in enlightening the public in reg 


ird to the actual 
condition of the South, and in obtaining suceor for the poor of that see 
} 


2Tth 


tion. Gen, Howard reached Fernandina, Florida. on the if Octo 
ber, and in the evening addressed the coloréd people in one of the 


churches. His speech was marked with simplicity, directness, and sound 
instruction, and was not inappropriately followed by the singing of 
‘Good News from a Far-off Land *—an original negro melody. Miss 
Merrick’s orphan asylum was also visited by the general. On the 29th 
he arrived at Tallahassee, and on the 31st set out for Mobile. 

—It is said the Louisiana planters have found it profitable to pay 
their hands according to the amount of cotton picked per diem. 

—Gen. E. M. Gregory, the assistant commissioner for Texas. is 
warmly spoken of as a capable and upright ofticial, whose personal in 
fluence on the freedmen is already perceptible. The notion which pr 
vails among them, however, that there will be a general division among 
them of their masters’ lands at Christmas-time, has inspired the white 
population with genuine fears of an uprising during the holidays, As 
It is, a collision is even now threatened, which the withdrawal of our 
troops would be certain to precipitate. Not only an atte mpt at re-en 
slavement, hut at depriving the treedmen of a portion of their rights, 
would suflice to bring on hostilities. “This country.” writes a corr 
spondent, * appears to me to have more in common with the Empire of 
Mexico than with the United States.” 

—<A letter from Southern Arkansas ascribes to the white population 
there a very unenviable character, in which laziness, ignorance. and con- 
ceit are combined witha remarkable idaptation for abusing negroes and 
stealing cotton and horses. The region being sparsely settled, it is im- 
possible for the Bureau _to control all parts of it, and slavery is only 
nominally abolished. The Freedmen’s Farm, at Pine Bluff, on the Ar- 
kansas River, is prosperous under the charge of Capt. Mallory, who ex 
pects to raise at least 500 Ibs, of cotton jto the acre, The freedmen 
work well and steadily 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


The N 


any quarter. If used, they wiil be liberally paid for ; tf rejected, they will be returned to 
/@q . 4 ’ : : . J 


the writers on the rece ipt of the re quisite amount of postage stamps. 


Ali Communications which vertain to the literary management of THE NaTION should 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE DEMOCRATIC COLLAPSE. 

Tue result of the elections of last week will be, it may be fairly con- 
jectured, to extinguish what there was left of life in the Democratic 
party. Whatever hopes the managers may have had of prolonging its 
existence have doubtless died out since the defection of New Jersey. 
Its defeat in that State is to it what the “ collapse ” is in cholera, an un- 
mistakable symptom of impending and inevitable dissolution. Until 
the occurrence of that untoward event, there was hope even from such 


mustard-plasters as Governor Seymour's speeches, or such tickling of 


the soles of the feet as Mr, John Van Buren’s jokes. But since New 
Jersey has given way, of course all the doctors have put up their 
nostrums and gone home, sadder and, we hope, wiser men, There 


is now little left to be done but to prepare for the decent interment of 


the old and once powerful and respected organization. 

This sorrowful eyent can, however, hardly be said to have taken 
anybody by surprise—probably the chiefs less than anybody else. The 
symptoms of the malady which on Tuesday last terminated fatally 
showed themselves long ago, and the history of the party for the last 
ten years has been little better than a study in pathology. Such sus- 
ceptibility to morbific influences was probably never before witnessed 
in a political organization. There has hardly a single question come 
up during the last ten years on which it has not taken ground which 
the country ultimately not simply repudiated as impolitie or inex- 
pedient, but stigmatized as repugnant to its moral sense. 

Not that there is anything very wonderful in party managers taking 
no note of the moral bearings of the measures they support, but the 
Democratic leaders have exhibited what they and men of their stamp 
consider far more discreditable than want of goodness, and that is 
want of skill in their own calling. The whole art of a successful poli- 
tician in a free country consists in finding out either what the 
public is likely to do if left to itself, or what he is likely to be able to 
persuade it to do, and yet in this art the leaders of the Democratic 
party, with all their long experience, have shown themselves fatally 
deficient, We hear a great deal of late of the blunders into which 
the London 7'imes, the Saturday Review, Lord Russell, and Mr. James 
Spence fell with regard to the course the American people were likely 
to take upon the various great questions which have agitated the 
country during the last four years; but their worst mistakes have, 
considering that they are foreigners who never set foot in the coun- 
try, been trifling compared to those committed by the Seymours, Pen- 
dletons, Pierces, Vallandighams, and Curtises. We have no _hesi- 
tation in saying, too, that the worst attacks on our national char- 
acter which have appeared in foreign journals during the past four 
years, have not covered half so much really biting insult, so much 
deep contempt for it, as popped out from almost every step taken 
by the Democrats in opposition to the Government during the war, 
or in opposition to the anti-slavery agitation which preceded: it. 
Almost every argument used by them in deprecation of the anti-slavery 
movement was drawn from the supposed indifference of the people to 
everything but material interests. To everything that was said, or 
could be said, of the moral or political evils of the growth of slavery, 
they had but one reply, and that was that to meddle with it would 
cause the loss of Southern custom. Whenever, too, they sought to pre- 
sent the possible dissolution of the Union in darkest colors, its probable 
effect in destroying trade was the consideration which they always put 
most prominently in the foreground. 

In their efforts, also, to put a stop to the war, they relied almost ex- 


elusively upon appeals to the very basest and most selfish motives, fear, 


love of ease, love of money, and local jealousy, and they did so with a 
confidence which proved what a very low estimate they had of their 
audience. They did their best to ruin the Government credit by talk- 
ing of repudiation as a thing sure to happen. They laughed at the 
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notion that the American people would ever be such fools as to pay 
such a debt, even if they were able to do so, And they were not re- 
strained even by personal pride from soliciting foreign interference, and 
trying to impress foreign governments with the belief that nothing else 
could save the country from ruin. When we condemn Louis Napoleon 
for taking advantage of our perplexity to invade Mexico, it will hardly 
do to forget what passed between the Democratic leaders and Lord 
Lyons in this city in the fall of 1862. 

The moral of the history of the party is very plain and simple. It 
teaches, in the most unmistakable manner, that lesson which of al! 
others politicians are apt to be most unwilling to learn, and that is, 
that nothing succeeds in the long run in America but principle. The 
plan of governing by arrangements, compromises, fictions, conceal- 
ments, and so forth, has been tried for ages in Europe, and has there 
succeeded fairly. Social and political devices based on great wrongs, 
and setting moral laws at defiance, have, for reasons too numerous 
to specify here, achieved a considerable degree of success, But the 
two conditions which more than all others have contributed to their 
success—popular ignorance and submissiveness, and the force of 
tradition—are here totally wanting, and the Democratic party has come 
to grief simply because the leaders refused to recognize this difference. 
With all their abuse of Europe, and professions of exemption from its 
influence and from the yoke of its ideas, and loud proclamations of dem 
ocratic feeling, the Seymours, Vallandighams, and Pendletons are 
European politicians, and measure the public by the European standard, 
and argue from European data, and have the European opinion of the 
popular sagacity and conscience. It has taken them a long while 
to find out their mistake, but we presume they have found it out. 

These recent defeats are but illustrations of the truth that in 
our politics not only is honesty the best policy, but that it is diffi 
cult, if not impossible, for any public man to rate too highly the class 
of motives by which our public is actuated. In other words, he is 
pretty sure to come out best in the end who acts as if the people, in- 
stead of being selfish, timid, parsimonious, despisers of ideas, or, as it 
is the fashion to call them, “isms,” were chivalrous, open-handed 
admirers not of what seems likely to pay best, but of what, in their 
very best moods, they think most nearly right, in the highest sense of 
the word, 

One effect of the result of the elections will undoubtedly be to give 
greater elucidity to Mr. Johnson's ideas of what the North requires as 
a settlement, This is all the more important, because we think the 
events of each day make it clearer and clearer that he means to do 
right, and that his aberrations from the straight road, whether real or 
apparent, are due rather to dimness of mental vision than to a love of 
crooked ways, The dislike of the loyal States to half-way measures 
might, perhaps, have been revealed more strongly, but still it has been 
revealed. The vote of last Tuesday was a solemn confirmation, as sol- 
emn as could well be uttered, of all that has been uttered and done for 
truth, and freedom, and justice during the last four years. All that is 
to be feared now, it is plain, is too great credulity, too great disposition 
to rely upon professions and fine words, where written contracts or 
formal enactments can furnish the only security, 

As to the Democrats themselves, we do not flatter ourselves, and we 
do.not advise the public to do so, that we have got rid of them. Where 
change has become, as it has here, what might be almost called the ani 
mating principle of our political system, we are not likely to have, 
as in older countries, anything which can be fairly called a “( ‘onserya 
tive” party, and the Democracy cannot be converted into such 


a party. 
The two great divisions of our political world will consist here 


after, not 
exactly of the knaves and of the honest men, but of those who think 


the great laws of morality are good political guides, and those 
think they are for political purposes of little or no consequence. To this 
latter party, under whatever name it may be called, or for whatever pur- 
pose it may be organized, the débris of the Democratic party is sure to 
belong. We may rely upon it that wherever we can see a body of men 
rallying round an abuse with a fair chance of defending it successfully, 
Mr. George T. Curtis and Mr. Horatio Seymour and their associates will 
| be found in the midst of them, with their hands under their coat-tails, 
| Showing that to touch it would break up the framework of society. 
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That the Democratic party was not simply the pro-slavery party, but | 
the party of rascality and corruption, has, in fact, been thoroughly | 
proved by the strenuous opposition it has always offered in this city to | 
the work of municipal reform. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 


AN article;which appeared in Tuk Natron on this subject three weeks | 
ago has called forth some comment from one or two journals, which evi- | 
dently consider that nobody can be a real friend of the working classes 
who presumes to differ with them as to the best mode of improving their | 
condition, In the article referred to we endeavored to show, not that 


it was not highly desirable that working-men should have more leisure 
for the cultivation of their minds and the enjoyment of social inter- 
course, but that more leisure was not to be secured by such legislation 
as they now seek, with such injury to their purely material interests as 
would deprive their leisure of all value. The answer we get to this is 
abuse of political economy as the “ dismal science,” so called by Carlyle, 
one of the worst enemies of the laborer that has ever put pen to paper, | 
and accusations of “hard-heartedness.” Amongst others which have | 
reached us is the following letter : 


Mr. Eprror: In my younger days I had to earn a living as a me- | 
chanic, and worked hard in manufacturing villages in Massachusetts | 
and Connecticut. I reside now in a village where there are woollen, | 
cotton, paper, iron, and other mills; but my income tax paid to the} 
United States collector last summer (assessed on invested property) | 
was over $100. These facts may show that I know by experience the | 
wants of working people, and am not an agrarian in any sense of the | 
word, We have several churches, and grog-shops by the dozen, but no | 
academy, library, lyceum, lectures, nor any organized recreations (ex- | 
cept billiards), and the common school is not graded. 

In a late number of Tuk Nation I read an article on “ the eight- | 
hour movement ” which seems to me (studying moral economy as well | 
as political) about as much to the purpose as a treatise on the steam- 
engine might be. 7'his communication is intended to stir up some one of ? 
your set whe can conceive of the need that laboring people feel (or ought | 
to feel) of time for recreation and mental culture, and who can write | 
an article that may be suitable for your columns. 

At the period of my life when I worked hard, I had a relative who 
one day enquired about my opportunities for mental improvement. She 
suggested that I could spend my evenings profitably in reading. I asked 
if she could take a book after a hard day’s work or play (such as an 
excursion); she replied that she was too tired to read at such times. 
“ Well,” said I, “that is the way I feel every night; and I don't get 
really rested before Monday morning.” 

I was introduced, not long since, to a young person who boards near 
us, and works in a woollen mill. To my offer of books, she replied that 
she had no time to read. Her day’s work is 11 hours, She dresses well, 
but not extravagantly. 

I wish capitalists could realize the depression, the sense of drudgery, | 
the jaded feeling of those who labor from 10 to 13 hours. 

Several factory girls near us “ put all they earn on to their backs,” 
but I have never discovered any better way to cure that than to improve 
their minds. 

If it is not the employers’ Christian duty to promote the happiness 
of their laboring people by affording opportunities for cultivating the 
mind, then I have read my Testament without understanding, and we 
shall be no better than the English with their “ white slaves.” And 
those of us who have opportunities can be better employed in such 
business than in patronizing a set of men at the South who, having 
brain force to rule the country for two generations, may be trusted to 
work their own States out of their difficulties, and establish true rela- 
tions between capital and labor. 

I wish that the Republican partisans could learn that it would be 
good policy for them to take up as a political move the lessening of 
hours of labor. We are a working people, and they are short-sighted who 
cannot perceive that an intelligent population will not submit to be 
made such drudges as English operatives are; and that the party that 
first takes hold of a new issue, and nails it to their platform right-side- 
up, will get the votes, 





One does not often meet with a better exemplification than the fore- 
going of the kind of mental fog into which even intelligent men may 
Nobody 
laments more earnestly than we do the disadvantages of all kinds, 
physical, mental, and moral, under which the working-men labor. We 
suspect if it were possible to make a thorough comparison of our 
views it would be found that, ill-satistied as our correspondent is with 
the condition of the class to which he belongs, we are far more 80. 


get by steadily looking at a subject through their feelings, 


When we glance at the enormous interval which, even here in the most 
favored country in the world, separates the great mass of the popula 
tion, as it is, from what it might become with more leisure. more 
money, more means and appliances of culture, and when we think of 
the terrible depth of mental and moral darkness into which two-thirds 
of the rest of the whole human race are plunged, we are only saved 
from wishing that it might be saved from further mis¢ ry by total 
and immediate extinction by a firm and abiding faith that a very 


different future is in store for it: a future in which most of the 


} mere drudgery of life will be done by the powers of nature, and in 


which all men will enjoy at least a large measure of those means and 
opportunities of moral and intellectual enjoyment which are now re 


stricted to the rich. But as to the means of hastening this px 
riod there is, of course, room for wide difference of opinion, and we 
are opposed to the eight-hour movement simply because we believe it 
will retard it, and we regret extremely to witness the agitation for leg 
islation on the subject because it indicates great ignorance, on t] part 
of the working classes, on a subject on which it is of prime importanes 
to’ ‘r welfare that they should be well informed. 

Whether you can restrict the working day to eight hours without in 


the long run lowering wages, or, in other words, lessening the demand 
for labor, is not a question of * moral economy,” as our correspondent 
seems to imagine; and in attempting to decide it on moral grounds he 
is making as great a mistake as he would have made had he. in hia 
youth, attempted to make himself acquainted with the nature of elastic 
vapors by a diligent study of Dugald Stewart. 

The working day has been in this, and we believe in other States. 
successfully restricted, or rather fixed, at ten hours by law, because this 
is about the number of hours which it has been found | 
most countries that a man can work without injur 
is the number of hours during which there is for the greater part of 
the year light to work. It is about the number of hours, too, on which 
calculations as to the productiveness of capital, and the prospect of 
success in industrial enterprises, all over the world, have been based fo1 


|centuries, It is very rare that men will work for a longe: period, on 


the average of the year, except for extraordinary inducements, such as 
large extra wages, or under extraordinary pressure, such as extrem 
poverty (that is, be it remembered, superabundance of labor), or under 
the lash. There is, therefore, little or no violence done to the ordinary 
laws of trade by fixing ten hours as the legal working day. It simply 
prevents excess in the few cases in which capitalists would be able ot 
willing to exact from laborers sacrifices or exertions injurious to their 
health or morals, and therefore opposed to public policy. 

But when it is proposed to force men to restrict their working to 
eight hours a day, not on the ground that this is the period during 
which a man can labor without injury to his physical powers, but on 
the ground that he needs the rest of the time for reading, society, and 
music, an entirely new class of considerations comes into play. It is 
simply an attempt to set aside or nullity one of the natural economical 
laws by a law of the State, and all such attempts must fail; and to 
cast imputations on people’s humanity for pointing this out, is about 
as sensible as to abuse a doctor for discouraging a patient from taking 


tating for the change clearly intend that as much wages shall ly pa 


a delightful-looking house in a malarious district. Those who are agi 


| for eight hours’ labor as for ten, and they imagine that the value of 


the two hours of production thus lopped off will come out of the capi 
talists’ profits, To accomplish this, however, the act must not only tix 


the number of working hours, but provide that the capitalists shall 


| continue to invest as much money as ever in the State in which the act 


is in force; that they shall, in other words, be content with smalle: 
profits; and shall not move away either with their funds or their skill 


‘and enterprise to any other State or country. The working-men, if 
they can get a majority in favor of their scheme, may try this experi 
ment, but we tell them plainly that the result is just as well known as 

| if it was before our eyes. You cannot prevent capital from going to 
places where it yields most returns by any amount of iegislation, and 

| no attempt to fix it in one place by regulations diminishing profits, or 
| having a tendency to diminish profits, or to excite fears as to the free 
dom of industry, has ever had or can have any better result than to 
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diminish production, drive capital to more favored localities, lessen the 
demand for labor, lower wages, and plunge the laborer into a struggle, 
not for more leisure, but for food and rags. Manufacturing industry is 
being slowly driven out of this city by the enormous taxation caused 
by bad government, great as the local advantagesare. It can be driven 
out of any State in the Union by this or any other mode of making 
profits lower than they are elsewhere. It can be, we will not say 
driven out of the United States, but diminished in amount all over 
the Union, and the wages of labor thus be lowered, by the exhibition 
of a fixed determination on the part of the laboring classes to use their 
numerical strength to interfere with the free use of it, by limiting the 
freedom of contract between employer and workman. There is nothing 
which would alarm capitalists more than such a manifestation as thisin a 
democratic country. They would view it as but the narrow end of the 
wedge. If the rate of wages be once fixed with reference, not to its 
market value, but the laborer’s desire for intellectual and «esthetic en- 
joyments, the capitalist is of course launched at once on an ocean of 
uncertainty. Two hours are wanted to-day for more reading; more 
may be wanted to-morrow for the higher mathematics, or for experi- | 
mental chemistry; and six hours may be deemed sufficient for the sordid 
toil of the mill or the workshop. 

We for our part believe that the elevation of the working classes 
must come, and we feel assured will come, from the gradual and now 
rapid increase of the world in wealth; from their gradual and now 
rapid rise in intelligence, thrift, and forethought, and their increasing 
power of combination. They will become to a greater and greater 
extent capitalists themselves, by the growth of the co-operative sys- 
tem, and by their economy. Individuals will -be influenced more and 
more by the effect of their conduct on the class at large, and will ayoid 
diminishing its power, and the proportion of wealth to be divided | 
amongst it, by increasing their number too rapidly. But we confess 
we shall lose much of our hope for their future on the day when we 
see them abandon their dependence on their own sagacity, freedom, 
and intelligence, and fall back on the antiquated expedient of meddle- 
some legislation. We admit that the process we have described is a 


slow one; that generations may pass away before the consummation | 
is reached which the promoters of the present agitation foolishly flatter 
themselves an act of the legislature can place before them this very 
winter. But there is nothing more discouraging in this than in the 
slow disappearance of any other social evil. This is evidently the way 
in which God cures the world of its diseases, and we confess we despair 
of “leagues” or “unions” discovering a better one. The complaint 
of want of time for self-culture which our correspondent makes, is 
unhappily a very common one, and is not confined to those who labor | 
with their hands alone. Most of the business men and lawyers of this | 
city reach their bomes at night in that very jaded condition which he 
describes, unfit to converse even with their families, much less to study 


or play on the guitar. There is not a professional man in the com- | 
munity who does not mourn daily over the absorption of his time and | 
his faculties in the daily task of supporting his family and making a 
provision for his old age, to the exclusion almost of all attempt to dip 
into literature or art, or cultivate the highest powers of his mind, 
Overwork is not the curse of working-men alone, but of all classes ex- 
cept the owners of large fortunes. It is the vice of the age, but its 
causes and the means of its cure would lead us into a field of discussion 
for which this is neither the time nor the place. We certainly do not 
expect to see it banished by an act of the legislature declaring that 
eight hours shall be the same thing as ten, any more than we expect t 
see specie payments restored by an act of Congress declaring the eh 
dollar to be of exactly the same value as the gold one, 


_ 
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THE NATIONAL HIGHWAYS. 


Ix an article with the above title, printed in Tae Natron on 
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be diminished, it must be by the interference of the national Govern- 
ment. 

There is another reason for this conclusion, and a better one, 
because founded on a principle which is permanent, and not on a fact 
which may be, and all must hope will be, temporary. The rail- 
roads form a great system, composed of many parts, organized and 
working together for a common object. This object is the carrying of 
persons and merchandise in every direction across our wide empire. 
The several parts of this system are the railroads in each State. But 
each State can govern only its own roads, and all the States cannot 
unite to regulate all the railroads, so as to make a harmonious whole. 
One government for the whole is, therefore, necessary to attain the 
object sought—safety for travellers everywhere throughout the country. 

The railroad companies receive their charters from the States through 


_which they pass. Hitherto they have been governed, if at all, by the 


laws of those States. Are they, therefore, State institutions and local 
interests? or, taken as a whole, do they not form a national interest ? 
If so, they come within the scope of national power. 

As already stated, railroads, because of the advantages they offer, 
have become a monopoly. By their superiority over all other means 
of travelling, they have thrust aside all other means, so that all who 


| travel must travel by them. Stage-coaches have disappeared wherever 


rail-cars run, and although it is doubtless possible for a man to walk, or 
ride, or drive from New York to Washington or to Milwaukee, no one 
ever does it, or ever will, so long as he can go by the railroad without 


| too much risk to life or limb, Thus all the travelling of the country is 


done by means of the railroads, The exceptions to this general rule 
are too inconsiderable to affect the argument. 

Railroads have thus ereated the trade and intercourse of the nation 
—commerce between the States and with foreign states. They are the 
common highways of the people, and each is a link in a great system 
by which a continuous stream of travellers from all parts of the country 
is constantly passing to all parts. At every station “ through tickets” 
can be bought for iong routes owned by different companies and char- 
tered by different States. All are supported, not by local custom, but 
by the travelling of the whole people, and they create and maintain 
that travelling, which but for them would be impossible. Are not the 
railroads, then, a national interest, thus sustaining and sustained by 
the trade and intercourse of the nation? Two interests, each co-exten- 
sive with the nation, are related and necessary to each other. To ren- 
der their union more fruitful of good and less fruitful of evil, wise 
government by an external power is necessary. What power but that 
of the nation is equal to the task ? 

Obviously it is one which the several States could not execute, even 
if they were not, as before stated, controlled by the railroad companies. 
These, united by mutual arrangement for the purpose, form continuous 
lines connecting together the most remote parts of our extended do- 
main, The management of each by the several States would be differ- 
ent. In some it might be judicious, in others ignorant and foolish, 
and in others there might be none at all, as at present. The traveller, 
therefore, might be safe to-day and unsafe to-morrow, or safe in the 
morning and unsafe in the afternoon. As the railroads constitute a 
great whole, used by the whole people, uniform good management is 
the thing needed—safety everywhere. 

Not only are the railroads necessary to the trade and intercouse of 
the country, but they have become so to the operations of the Govern- 
ment. They carry the mails, which are essential alike to the Govern- 
ment and to commerce, which extend the influence of the press into 
every corner of the country, and by bringing to all homes letters, news- 
papers, and books add so much to the diffusion of knowledge and to 
domestic and social enjoyments. The post-office, with its present busi- 
ness and usefulness, would be impossible but for the railroads. They 
are equally important to the Government in time of war, as recent ex- 
perience proves. Obviously, therefore, as they are at once the high- 


/ways of the whole people and the chief instrument by which the 


the 5th of October, we endeavored to show that the safety of travellers | national Government attains its objects, the railroads ought to be regu- 
ought not to be trusted to the railroad companies, nor the supervision lated by that Government, whose duty it is to promote the interests of 
of these to the State legislatures, because they are, for the most part, | the people and to secure the means necessary to the exercise of its own 
controlled by the railroad companies in all things connected with the | functions. Unless it can command the railroads, it is powerless both 
interests of the latter, Therefore, if the dangers of travelling are ta lin peace and war, 
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The case is provided for by the Constitution, although railroads 
were unknown to those who made it. The general Government is in- 
vested with authority over the interests of the nation, and the State 
governments are confined to local interests. All the powers, express 
and implied, of Congress are given to enable it “ to provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United States.” Those 
which relate specially to our topic are the power “ to regulate commerce 
among the several States,” and “to establish post-offices and post- 
roads.” It would much exceed our limits to discuss the various ques- 
tions to which these clauses have given rise. It may be stated generally 
that whatever tends, directly and materially, to create and promote 
trade and intercourse among the States is within the scope of the first- 
mentioned power. A sound paper currency does this. Therefore, a 
Bank of the United States to furnish one was constitutional. Free 
passage over the lakes and rivers of the country does this. 
no State can obstruct such passage. 


Therefore 
Commerce means not merely trade 
in merchandise, but the intercourse of travellers. 
the several States” 


“ Conimerce among 
is held to mean “commerce intermingled with 


the States, and which might pass the external boundary line of each | 


State, and be introduced into the interior,’ and “to regulate ” implies 


full and exclusive power over the thing to be regulated (1 Kent's | 


Com., 409). 

Surely all this is just as applicable to railroads as to rivers, the former 
having become much the more powerful instrument of commerce among 
the States. Congress has interfered to provide for the safety of travel- 
lers in steamboats, and apparently with good effect, for accidents on 
these, once so common and so destructive, have, since the action of the 
Government, greatly diminished. The reasons which invoked and jus- 
tified the exercise of regulating authority in the case of steamboats 
apply with even greater force to steam-cars. 

The Post-office is a great general interest which it is the duty of 
Congress to control for the common good. 
its importance to the Government and to the people in every part of 
our wide territory. 
wholly to the railroads. To go back to the stage-coach would be to 
return to comparative barbarism. The railroads have become, through | 
the force of irresistible causes, post-roads, Congress has power, there- 
fore, to “ establish ” them, and this phrase has been construed to give 
authority to designate as post-roads roads already made, or to construct 
others and control them (Story’s Com., chap. 18). 

It is necessary for the purposes of the Government, whether in 


peace or war, that the railroads should be safe. Safety is equally neces- 


sary in the working of an instrument by which alone “commerce | 


among the States,” in its present condition, 
moted, 
roads. 
What Congress ought to do to diminish the risks of travelling, and | 
whether, having the legal authority, it has the practical power to 
govern the railroad companies, we may perhaps consider hereafter. 


can be maintained and pro- 
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“A YANKEE'S” ESCAPE FROM A “LOGICAL DILEMMA.” 


Some weeks ? go we commented on the assertion made by * A Yan- 
kee,” the New York correspondent of the London Spectator, that the 





negroes were regarded with loathing by the people of the North, and | 


challenged him to reconcile this with his other statement that, if the 
negro got the ballot, the whites would soon meet him in the marriage- 
bed, at the dinner-table, and inthe senate. He promised that he would 
make it all plain in a week or two, and here is his explanation, which | 
has just appeared in the Spectator : 

“But if there is an antipathy of race, may not that antipathy be 
trusted to keep the races apart just as well when they have equal polli- 
tical rights as before? ‘Is it, then, compulsory in America to marry an 
elector? Such is the reductio ad absurdum put before me, when I say 
that the negro at the ballot-box means the negro in Congress and the 
negro in the marriage-bed. This logical bugaboo may look very ter- 


rible to those who do not know what it is made of. It supposes that | 


because the mass of people have an aversion for one kind of food, 
there may not be some whose stomachs or whose needs are strong 
enough to enable them to eat it. Opium is a soporific drug none the 
less because, as physicians will tell you, there are some people to whom 


It is needless to enlarge on | 


The present efficiency of the Post-office is due | 


Congress, therefore, has constitutional authority over the rail- | 
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strong green tea will not bring a more excited sleeplessness. It was 
but a day or two ago that a gentleman, a Northerner, who had seen 
much of the South, s said to me upon this subject, ‘ Give the negroes votes, 
and in a generation, when they got power, and som: property, and a 
little elevation, the low politic al loafers down there will be m: arrying 
them for the sake of political power. The negro vote there would be 
just like the Irish vote here. The surest way to get it would be to 
marry a negress, and the vilest and most degraded would get it, or at 
least make this bid for it; and so we shoula soon be like Mexico.” Like 
Mexico! like Mexico! That frightful warning is ever betore our eyes. 
And that what we fear would come is confessed by that ‘other Yan 

kee’ who undertook to controvert my statements, and whose success, I 
venture to say, was much like that of the editor above-mentioned. For 
he says, ‘ There are thousands of white men who would marry octoroons, 
quadroons, and mulattoes who never could be induced to mate with a 
; hegress; and the same is true of white women.’ Never was truer word 
said. The ‘ political loafers,’ the vile and the degraded, would make 
the beginning, and then would come in the ‘thousands; and with four 
or five millions of negroes to begin on, in a generation or two we should 
have as political people in some parts of the country what Mr. Cobden 
calls ‘a degraded population of half-castes,, which would require the 
| hand of God himself to elevate to civilization.” 


Now, we confess, all this seems to us as clear as mud, <A race 


which another race regards with loathing—peculiar, indescribable, 
instinctive—cannot, matrimonially considered, be compared to any kind 
| of drug or food. The question, as “A Yankee” putsit, is really whether 
some “low political loafers” will eat dirt, and, if they do, whether the 
rest of the population will gradually acquire their taste, and follow 
their example. 


The free choice does not, according to him, lie between 
beef and pork, or between green tea and opium, ! 


| food and garbage. 


ut ian plain 
There may be persons in the community who will 
take to garbage-eating for political ends, but the danger of the taste 
| spreading is an extraordinary reason to give for refraining from an 
fact which per se is plainly our duty. We are here gravely asked 
jin a democratic republic to shut out one-sixth of the population from 
political rights for ever because there is some likelihood that 
“some low political loafers’ would marry negresses to get negro 
| votes, and that better people would follow suit. This, we confess, 
| is a mode of canvassing of which little has hitherto been heard. 
;}The gentleman who has “seen much of the South" has apparently 
seen very little of the North, if he supposes, as he seems to do, that 
gmall politicians are in the habit of marrying Irishwomen as a means 
| of securing political preferment. 

| Moreover, there mast surely be some defect in the mental vision 
| of people who think that if marriage between the two races can 
be prevented, all danger of a “large population of half-castes’ 
jin the United States is avoided. Children, mulattoes as well as 
|others, are, we regret to say, sometimes born out of wedlock. 
Shocking as it may seem to “A Yankee,” a considerable propor- 
| tion of the colored population of the 





South is the offspring or 
| descendants of white men, who did not wait for the enfranchisement 
of the negroes to take a good dose of the opium which, according 
» *A Yankee,” the Anglo-Saxon race regards with such abhorrence. 
And the indulgence in this soporitic will, in our opinion, always exist 
in the ratio of negro degradation. Everybody who fears the intermix- 
ture of races ought to labor for the elevation of the blacks by every 
means, so that the production of mulattoes shall be impossible except 
through intermarriage. And so far from believing, as “ A Yankee” 
does, that political enfranchisement would facilitate intermarriage, we 
believe it would leave it just as rare and difficult as ever. For while 
thinking that he greatly exaggerates the depth of the popular an 
|tipathy to the negro, we believe, as he apparently does not, that it is 
| of that peculiar kind which would make any general legal mixture of 
| blood between the two races outrageously improbable under any cir- 





| cumstances. 
does on the Anglo-Saxon pride of race can think it would give 


How anybody who dwells as much and as justly as he 


vay before a wider distribution of the franchise, we do not well 
see. People who consider the case of Mexico “a frightful warn- 


jing” to the American people against carrying out their own prin- 
ciples of government, have yet, it seems to us, a great deal to 
learn as to the proper mode of reasoning on political subjects 
There could hardly be a better example than this of the fallacy 


known as the “ chemical method.” There are scarcely two points of 











resemblance between Mexico and this country, either in history, mode 
of settlement, or composition of population, or relation of races. We 
"1 t well take “ warning” from the Turkish Empire or from 
Hungary 
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THE SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCE OF “THE NATION.” 


From the London Spectator.) 

Ir seems strange that the energy which characterizes the manage- 
ment of our great journals has not induced some of them to send 
special correspondents out to the Southern States. Few phases of 
society could, one would think, be more rich in variety and interest 
than that through which the former Confederate States are now passing. 
An almost unparalleled social revolution is now in course of accom- 
plishment south of Mason and Dixon’s line, involving the solution not 
only of some of the [most] important problems which have ever perplexed 
humanity, but affecting the future status of the restored Union and its 
relations with England. It would be worth a great deal to us, not only 
politically but commercially, to know what the real state of the South 
is now, and what are the genuine feelings of its inhabitants. Next to 
the Northerners themselves, nobody has so close an interest in obtaining 


this knowledge as Englishmen, and yet our newspapers furnish us with | 


no information on the subject. If we turn to American newspapers we 
meet with but little more assistance in our search. In the first place, 
every Southern correspondent of a Northern paper writes with the 
view of upholding some theory or supporting some policy with refer 


ence to the treatment of the subdued States. 
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to unpleasantness from the unpopularity of his nation. Now if the 
feeling of the South towards the North had been at any time of that 
fierce, irreconcileable antipathy which, we are assured by pro-Southern 
advocates over here, it partook, it is incredible that such should be the 
case. Probably a Yankee would be an unwelcome guest in the man- 
sions of such planters as are still left standing, though even this we 
doubt, judging from the extraordinary sort of intimacy which existed 
in Europe to our knowledge between Southerners and Northerners, 
even at the crisis of the war. But it is clear that the people of the 
Confederacy have no animosity towards Yankees as Yankees, such as 
the Italians entertained towards the Austrians, or the Poles towards 
the Russians. 

Naturally enough, the attention of Tue Natron’s correspondent is 
especially devoted to the relations of the conquered States towards the 
Union. The general sentiment, as far as we can gather from his letters, 
amongst the people is a sense of relief at the termination of the war. 
In the words of a ruined planter whom he came across in his wander- 
ings, ‘ The damned thing is all over, and I’m glad it is.” The same 
sentiment is expressed, less tersely, but more thoroughly perhaps, in 
the speech of a former Confederate officer whom the correspondent 
overheard laying down his opinions in a bar-room at Richmond: “ Our 
people, sir,” he said, “ are quiet; nobody talks of insurrection. We go 
peaceably about our business. We are conquered, and all our actions 
acknowledge it. We may not love the Yankees; 1 don’t think we 


| pretend to do that; but we have made up our minds to behave as 


The party warfare | 


between Republicans and Democrats, advocates and opponents of | 


negro suffrage, State-rights men, and Federalists, is too keen to permit 
any careful study of facts, apart from their bearing on theories. More- 
over, the art of newspaper correspondence is very partially understood 
in America, It is an art which after all has only sprung into existence 
within the last twenty years in this ceuntry, and which certainly can 
never take root in the New World till the American newspapers abandon 
the barbarous custom of cutting up every letter into short paragraphs, 
divided by appropriate heddings. 

Since the close of the war, however, there has been an attempt made 
to establish in America a newspaper written by and for men of educa- 


| 


peaceable citizens. We can keep these States in the Union, and we 
mean to do it. We have tried our best to keep them out, and we ad- 
mit we can’t.” Apparently the idea of trying a second insurrection, 
when the strength of the country is restored, is never contemplated by 
anybody. Secession is “ played out,” and the whole energies of the 
Southern American mind are deyoted to making the best of a bad 
business. 

According to these accounts, the time which the South will require 
to recoyer from the injuries inflicted on her by the war is not nearly 
so long as European critics expected. For the moment there is a great 
scarcity of food and provender, and a general paralysis of agricultural 
operations, owing to the want of labor. Plenty of cases of ruin and 
misery are recorded in these letters, but there is no evidence of actual 
lack of food among the people. The dirt, and discomfort, and shift- 


tion, and intended to occupy the same position in American journalism | lessness of the slave States were so offensive to Northern eyes before 


as that held by our high-class English weeklies. 


How far our contem- | the outbreak of the war, that it is difficult for the correspondent to 


porary, the New York Nation, will prove successful, it is impossible for | determine how much of the wretchedness he sees is exceptional and 
anybody not resident in the country to guess. Bennett, of the Jerald, how much is normal. Nor as yet has he discovered any traces of ex- 


used to say openly, when any one complained of the character of his 
journal, that the moment he found there was a want for a high-class, 
respectable journal in America he should like nothing better than to 
satisfy it, but at present there existed no public for such a paper. 
Tue Natron should prove by its success that the time has come when 
a scholar-like, thoughtful, well-written paper can hold its own in the 
States, one of the reproaches which was most justly levelled against 
New World civilization will lose its weight. However, our object is 
not to discuss the existence of an educated public in the States, as 
evinced by the appearance of a journal like Tuk Nation, but to call 
attention to some very remarkable reports which haye been published 
in it concerning the condition of the South. 
The moment that the South was re-opened THe Nation sent a 
pecial correspondent to describe the “ South as it is,” and his letters 


alford far the most instructive picture that has yet been furnished us of 


th condition of the Southern States. If he has any theory of his own 
with reference to the manner in which the political issues of the day 
ought to be decided, he does not obtrude it upon the reader. His let- 
ters are nothing more nor less than the diary of his journey on horse- 
back through the States that so lately were the scene of war. Through- 
out the correspondence there is an extreme appearance of fairness. 
Writing to a paper of strong Abolitionist and Union sympathies, he 
tells all sorts of facts, which, as f. ) 
negro suffrage, or of the rehabilitation of the black race. And what is 
more striking still in the correspondence of a Northern paper, he makes 
no scruple of reporting the complaints which he hears from returned 
Confederate soldiers of their sufferings in Federal prisons. 

fo an English reader there are two features about these letters 
which suggest curious reflections. The first is the evidence they afford 
of the extent to which the South was an unknown country to the North 
before the war. The correspondent, writing to an American journal, 
repeatedly mentions facts about the habits, customs, scenery, manners, 
and modes of life of the Southern States of the kind which an English 
correspondent might mention if writing about Russia, but which he 
would no more think of mentioning if travelling in Ireland or Scot- 
land than he would of explaining that the Strand was the main 
thoroughfare of London, Then, too, another odd inference which the 
English reader derives from the perusal of these letters is, that travel- 
ling in the South at this moment is unattended not only with danger, 
t with any risk of insult or annoyance. The correspondent of THE 


it 


ut 


NATION is avowedly a Yankee, with Northern habits and tones of 


thought and speech. 


If 


ar as they go, are not in favor of 


Yet he travels alone amidst the Southern vil- | 





| 
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treme destitution even amidst the colored population. Our impression 
is that the permanent damage caused by the war has been much exag- 
gerated, as far as the country is concerned, You may ravage a country 
with fire and sword, but after all nature repairs the injury, especially in 
a tropical climate, with extraordinary celerity. The most permanent 
loss the South has suffered is in the number of able-bodied young men 
who perished during the war. In some of the Virginian and Carolina 
villages there seems to be nobody left except old men and children. 

With respect to the freedmen, the feeling of the Southerners, as rep- 
resented by the authority from which we quote, is well-nigh unanimous. 
“So far,” says he, “as I have seen, all native Southerners, the poorest 
and most degraded equally with the rich, and people of the most un- 
doubted Unionism as well as Secessionists, unaffectedly and heartily 
despise the negroes.” Truly they are a despised race. Everybody feels 
contempt, as often, perhaps, mingled with pity as with hatred, for their 
morals, their mental capacity, and their character as laborers. That the 
negro is of no use to anybody as a freed laborer appears to be an id¢e 
Jize in the Southern mind. As one of the correspondent’s interlocutors 
remarked to him, “The negro, poor fellow! was fated to disappear. 
Slavery, if it had oppressed him, had at the same time protected him. 
Give the negro social and political equality. That would make no dif- 
ference. Being left to stand or fall alone in a competitive struggle tor 
life with a superior race, he would be sure to perish; a system bad for 
the individual negro had been the preservation of the negro race in 
America ; philanthropists, with their schemes for elevating the man, 
would find they had exterminated their species. A troublesome ques- 
tion would at any rate be removed from American politics.” 

These sort of ideas, whether true or false, are certain to preyail 
after emancipation. They haye always been held in eyery country 
where race-slavery has been an institution. If the, negro cannot hold 
his own in the Southern States with a fair field for his labor, nothing 
will preserve the race, nor is it perhaps desirable that the race should 
be preserved, if this prove to be the case. But the danger is that this 
preconceived opinion should hinder the negro from having a fair trial, 
The whole tenor of the letters we quote from seems to show that the 
Southerners do not treat the freed negro fairly. Employers of labor 
either expect that the blacks shall work for less than the market value 
of their labor, or else they exact from them a degree of deference and 
obedience which can only be maintained by coercion. As far as can 
be ascertained, the freedmen have worked well enough where they were 
fairly paid and well treated, but the instances in which they haye met 
with such treatment are very exceptional. In consequence, the negroes 


lages, and it neyer seems to enter his mind that he may be subjected! are much more inclined to become squatters than to work for wages, 
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rid thus the Southerners are committing exactly the same folly which 
was perpetrated by the Jamaica planters, Out of annoyance at emanci- 
pation they are pursuing a course of conduct which must end in the im- 
poverishment of the supply of labor, on which their business depends. 
Of any deliberate attempt or wish to re-establish slavery as an institu- 
tion, we find, no mention in these reports. Nor are the cases of ill- 
treatment of the freed slaves more frequent than must inevitably be 
expected in a state of transition from slavery to freedom. 


Correspondence. 


THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


To tuk Eprror or THe Nation: 

Sir: The late Convention of the Episeopal Church has been subjected 
to no little reproach for not adopting the resolution offered by Mr. Horace 
dr. 
is entitled to an intelligent judgment upon its action ; 
of the 


Binney, Whether the convention is to be commended or condemned, it 


and there cannot be | 
an intelligent judgment without a knowledge nature and functions 
of the convention and of its permanent policy 

It is not only natural but proper that those should condemn the con 
vention who suppose it to be a gathering of clergymen and laymen to dis- 


cuss and pass upon moral and religious questions of the day for their 


mutual benefit and the edification of the people. Such is the character and 
function of what are called conventions of many religious denominations, of 
the church congresses now held in England, and of conventions for social | 
and moral science. If such were the character of the Episcopal Convention, 
it might well be reproached for holding a session of eighteen days and re 
fusing to so much as discuss the questions of slavery, of the late war and 
its causes, and the moral and social consequences of the Union victory. 
But the convention is a body established by the constitution of the Epis 

Its members | 


They 


» discharge their personal duties, at large, to 


copal Church, having specific functions, powers, and purposes. 
are elected, and have an official and constitutional duty to perform. 
] 


do not meet as individuals, t 


society and to the church alike. It is a legislative and, in some respects, an 
administrative body. It has been long settled that the duty and policy of 
void al 


of opinion upon subjects of a ] 


l discussion f 


the convention is te nd attempts to procure expressions 
litical character, however intimately they 
may be blended with moral and religious duties. But this does not go to 
the root of the matter. It has been equally the policy of the convention to 
refuse to entertain propositions purely theological and religious, unless they 
are necessary to the discharge of the functions of the convention as a legis 
lative and administrative body. The design is to prevent the convention | 
being turned into a debating society for discussing and voting upon any 

questions whatever, even though strictly theological. 

In 1844 an attempt was made to obtain an expression of the opinion of 
the convention against the Oxford tracts. The division was not upon the 
merits or demerits of the tracts, but upon the functions and policy of the 
The resolutions offered were voted down. 


convention, The argument was 


used that the convention owed it to itself, to society, and to the church, to 
disclaim and denounce the teachings of the tracts, which were having great 
influence, and that not to do it was dereliction of duty. The action of the 
convention was misunderstood and denounced by many ; but was in harmony 
with its uniform view of its own proper duties. 

In 1859, the convention was in session in Richmond, in the midst of the 
excitement that attended John Brown’sraid. Fears of domestic insurrection 
prevailed, yet no attempt was made to procure a resolve of the convention 
Indeed, 
so careful was the convention in preserving its line, that it refused to vote 


in favor of law and order, or deprecating insurrection and violence. 


to call upon the Governor of the State, although the duty of honoring the mag- 
istrates was harped upon. So well had this policy become settled and known, 
that no attempt has ever been made to procure an expression of opinion 
from the convention containing, even by implication, anything on the sub 
ject of slavery in the South, or polygamy in Utah; or, on thé other hand, 
deprecating agitation of those questions. in 
the interests of either side of the questions of slavery in the States, its exten- 


Nothing has ever been done 


sion or abolition, or the right of secession or revolution, or the rights of the 
general Government and the free States. And-this policy is entitled to 
credit, because it has been uniformly applied to moral and theological ques- 
We think it will be found that the records 
show no exception to this policy. 


tions as well as to political. 
If there have been any, it is when the 
resolutions were accepted without objection, and on matters of courtesy, or 
from unanimity, 


| should not be thankful that slavery was abolished, or did or did not thinl 


| ment was adopted, it could not be done; but a majority would 


So much for the functions and policy of the convention. Now, as to the 
resolution of Mr. Binney. 

The House of Bishops sent down a notice for a Thanksgiving servic 
“for the return of peace to the country and unity to the church Mr 
Binney moved a resolution reqtesting the bishop to offer especial thanks for 
the removal of slavery, which it declared to have been the cause of the lat 

| troubles, The resolution was laid upon the table. 

There can be no ivubt that this vote is owing to the view entertained by 


a majority as to the duty and policy of the 
as these. 


convention in all such cases 


It was not a vote on the question whether the church should or 


n 


slavery to have been the cause of the war. The division was on the question 
whether the convention should discuss and attempt to pass upon those ques 
tions, and in that connection. The objections to Mr. Binney’s resolution were 
twofold, First, that it required an opinion of the convention that slavery 
was the cause of our troubles; a subject the discussion and decision of which 
would be contrary to the uniform construction of the duty and policy of the 
convention. Second, that it limited the national thanksgiving service, and 
specified the reasons for it, instead of leaving them general and open. All 
could unite in giving thanks for the restoration of peace and unity in church 


and state, while there might be, and in a church including the 


States would be, varieties of opinion as to the only cause, the chief cause, or 
one of the causes of the war, and, possibly, as to whether the overthrow ot 
slavery was cause of thankfulness. At all events, tt was thought best to 
have a thanksgiving service of the general character proposed byt 

A strong reason in favor of the course proposed by the bis was { 
not, by the faintest implication, negative or tend to negative, « nt 
nore, the propositions of Mr. Binney, The original resolution no more de 
nied or ignored that slavery was the cause of the war 1 its removal 


blessing, than it did that the doctrine of the right of secession led to the war 


and that our thanks and gratitude were due to the army and navy for con 
quering peace and unity. It left all these things open and untouched. 


The question was this: Shall the whole convention unite in’a thanksgiv 
ing for the return of peace and unity, without more 


plan of the bishops was adopted, that could be done. 


lf 
Ai 





or shall it not? 
If Mr. Binney’s ame 
have forced 
rical, political, and n 


ist 


into the service a declaration apon a question h 


as to which some might differ, and others prefer not to consider in that con 
vention, and which the original left open and untouched. 

In view of these circumstances and reasons, is not the convention to be 
justified by loyal and anti-slavery men, or, at least, credited and respected ” 


v 
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FRANCE, 
MADEMOISELLE THERBSE, 

Panis, October 27, 1865 
gers, and have 
} 


atres have been a scl 


THe gaieties of Paris have always attracted a host of stran 
great wealth ; our tl 


In 


there has always been found an esthetic element ; 


100 


been for our capital a source of 





of wit, of manners, of urbanity. 


ur public places and amusements 


‘ 


but the physiognomy of 


signs 


Paris, so dear and so familiar to me, begins already to wear the 


tism ol 


that depravity which has been encouraged and created by the despoti 
the Second Empire. The symptoms of this growing depravity are numerous 


Far be it from me to wish that Paris should become a stiff and Puritan town, 
but there should be some decency in pleasure, some delicacy in freedom. 
Decency and delicacy are now thrown aside. The most popular singer in 


the public places of Paria is a certain Thérése, whose fame has perhaps not 
yet reached your ears, but with whom it is time you should become ac 


quainted, as she is a “ representative woman.” In the summer she sings in 


ife 


- 
old and dusty elm trees; in winter, in a hall called Café de l’ Alcazar. 


concerts of the Champs Elysées in the open air, under the 
Hay 


one of the ¢ 


ing heard so much of her, I had a few days ago the curiosity to go to the 
latter place. With great difficulty I pushed my way through a motley 
crowd, composed of workmen and workwomen, of clerks, of young and el 
gant gandins (dandies), and of lorettes ; silk gowns were to be seen ne 
blouses ; the newest and lightest bonnets near old-fashioned muslin caps ; the 


A 


tables covered 


fragrance of the best Brévas was mixed with the smoke of the clay pipes. 
thousand men and women were pressed round small marbl 
with glasses, and the noise hardly allowed the unfortunate singers, who pre 
he end of the room be heard. 


ubrious tone some air 


sented themselves on a small stage at t 
Who cared about the fat barytone who sang in a lug 


of Donizetti? Who cared even about the comigue, whose grimaces had some 
‘thing sad and melancholy, as had his worn-out black coat and his shirt-col 
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ars of dubious white? Thérése! Thérése! Now she appears at last, the 


queen of the Aleazar. After deafening applause comes a great silence, and 


she begins. She is dressed in the handsomest silk that Lyons can weave, 


but its very beauty makes her appear uglier ; for she is ugly—there is not a | 


She be- 


her sharp and thrilling voice fills the great hall; her pronunciation 


yood feature in her face, and her anatomy is singularly deficient. 
yins 
is the most perfect lever heard—not a word, not a syllable is lost ; but, alas! 
what words and what syllables! Her specialty is to sing indecent songs, 
and her talent consists in underlining, if | may use the expression, every 


indecent verse or word ; her voice, at times very pure, assumes at others an 


indescribable coarseness ; her gestures, her movements, and her pantomime 
But there are 


every allusion, every equivocal thought, is 


would make, as the French proverb says, “a dragoon blush.” 
few dragoons in the audience ; 
received with tremendous cheers. ‘To me the audience was the real spectacle, 
and a sad and humiliating one. In old times I had witnessed the same sort 
of enthusiasm in the same places, but then it always followed a patriotic 
song. Thérése has taken the place of Béranger. From her songs the patri- 
otic verses have carefully been-excluded by the police; for every one of them 
is examined by the Censure before it can be sung in public. 

The admiration for Thérése is not confined to the lower classes. Last winter 
the queen of the Alcazar was also the queen of the salons. A good and pious 
duchess, whom I will not name because she regrets what she has done, was the 
first to invite Thérése to her house, and she received an ovation there at the 
hands of all that is most noble and refined in Paris. At the house of Madame 
K——, the wife of one of our richest manufacturers, Thérése sang in the pres- 
ence of M. Brittelle, the préfet de police. After one of her pieces, a gentleman said 
to her: “ You don’t sing this at the Aleazar.” “No,” said she, “ the préfet 





de police would not allow it.” At another house, at Madame 8 ’s, after 
Thérése had gone through her now celebrated répertoire, a charming young 


woman, who looks like one of Raphael’s virgins, conversed with her, and fin- 
ally said, “‘ Mademoiselle, could you not sing another piece, something— 
what shall I say ’—de plus fort?” “ No, madame,” was the answer, “ 7don’t 
know anything de plus fort.” Not a bad answer for a Thérése. 

The growing corruption of the people is a natural effect of a system which 
Enor- 
mous palaces have been built where the workmen spend their evenings. 


has reduced politics to the old Roman formula, “ panem et circenses.” 


the great café of the Boulevard de Sebastopol you may see them every night 
round a hundred billiard-tables, and in the blaze of a thousand gas-lights. 
The gilded halls, the velvet-cushioned sofas where they can lie, the splen- 
dor, the noise, of these new palaces, keep them away from their families 
from the small and dark room where their deserted wives and children re 


main. ‘They must be corrupted by all means: cheap papers are printed for 


them, such as the Petit Journal (price one sou), where there is not a word of 


politics. The political newspapers, all of which are submitted to the stamp- 
tax, can no longer compete with this silly paper, full of sensation novels and 
of disguised imperialism. Of all liberties, the one which has been given to 
us is la liberté des Phédtres. New theatres are built everywhere ; every direct- 
or now can have a corps de ballet, and there is no minimum limit to the 
length of the petticoats. The new féerie called the Biche au Bois, which has 
gone through more than 
never witnessed before. No Turkish pasha, no slave merchant of the East, 
ever collected such a number of young beauties; compared to the tableaux 


The 


of this féerie, Greek mythology seems chaste and paganism innocent. 


music of Offenbach is the fit accompaniment of the danse macabre of the | 


present age. In his last operas, Orphée, and the Belle Iéléne, the gods of 


Olympus, dance the dances of Mabille, and converse in the language of the 


quartier Bréda. Do you remember a beautiful piece of Heine on the Greek 
How beautiful and poetical are the lamentations of Jupiter, Venus, 


and Minerva, driven from the sacred mountain. 


gods ? 
Now, alas! Jupiter and 
Venus and Minerva are vulgar buffoons, and blaspheme against their own 
divinity. This coarse, low, vulgar vein is found everywhere. 


The morality 
of the nation has descended to the lowest ebb. 


A young profligate, who died 
a few weeks ago of consumption, the Duke de Grammont-Caderousse, one 
of the best names of France, has publicly left a legacy of 60,000 francs to 
Venus: I mean the Venus of Offenbach, whose name is M’lle Schneider, as 
the interest of a sum of 12,000 franes which she had lent him. He was 
almost entirely ruined ; he used to spend the whole night playing cards; 
in the early morning he saddled one of his horses and took a ride to calm 
his nervous system. He returned home chilled and tired, and took a half 
bottle of brandy before going to bed. Such was the wretched life of one 
who was always spoken of as a leader of fashion. 
tures and duels might fill a volume. 


t 
t 


In the midst of what people call pleas- 
ure, he was in fact very unhappy. He despised the people among whom he 
. . . o ia . = 

lived, and despised himself. Nobody ever spoke with a more cruel sincerity 


The N 


In | 


200 representations, is an exhibition such as Paris | 


The story of his adven- | 





° 

ation. 

of the Bonapartist society, where he found courtiers and admirers. He was 
brave, full of energy, and felt that his life was lost in idleness. As there 
was no worthy object of ambition for him, he gave himself up to every vice. 
How many there are among us who feel the same disgust for the present, the 
| same contempt for the vanities and lies of which they are nevertheless the 
victims! 

1 hope you will not form too hasty conclusions from the picture I have 
| drawn, and I cannot but hope that the immorality I have described is only 
|skin-deep. There is a vitality and activity in the French character which 

must find an opening. When every noble passion is banished, when the 
| pleasures of liberty can no longer be enjoyed, this energy seeks every new 
| channel, it runs in every possible direction. Under the apparent gaiety of 
| the age, there is a profound wound which nothing can heal. The new gen- 

erations, who are innocent of the faults of the past, and who feel themselves 
}excluded from the field of political life, suffer tortures which no one can 
| understand who has not spent years under a permanent sense of shame, of 
| wounded pride, and of humiliation. The frivolity of the eighteenth century, 
which preceded the great revolution of 1798, was not more deceitful than 
the cynical tone of the present period. The stranger who goes through 
Paris and feels bewildered by so much luxury, pleasure, and gaiety ignores 
perforce an inner and deeper life; he does not receive the confidences of so 
many victims; he may think that “tout est pour le mieux dans le meilleur 
des Empires.” How many Englishmen have I not heard, escaped from 
the smoke of London and the mist of British melancholy, expressing a sort 
of childish admiration at the sight of Paris, its splendors and its prosperity ! 
They do not know, they never will understand, that under all this some- 
thing is hidden which their eye cannot see ; there is a heart still in the 
| bosom of this Babylon, and she will herself some day tear off the vain gar- 
| ments, the false ornaments, which now adorn her, and astonish the world. 
A. L. 


— <> —_—____——— 


AMERICAN OATTLE. 

THE traveller in Europe cannot fail to have noticed that the cattle of one 
small province or canton will often differ widely from those of another 
| and a neighboring province, and that the stock of each possesses a great 
degree of uniformity in appearance. Particularly is this the case on the 
Continent. Thus in ascending the Rhine, the broad, rich polders of Holland 
are thickly covered with a fine class of large black and white cattle, of a 
remarkable similarity in form and characteristics. This general color pre- 
vails all around the marshy districts as far as the Weser, it might almost be 
said as far as the Elbe. 

And so in Switzerland, the large and stately Bernese and Fribourg cattle 
differ widely from those of Lucerne and the Grisons, both in color and size. 
These races, again, differ essentially from those in the valleys of the Ber- 
nese Alps, through the Simmenthal and other localities, familiar to every 
American traveller. No one who has seen them can fail to have marked the 

peculiar cattle of Tuscany, all more or less dark grey in color, all uniform in 
appearance, with long and graceful horns. 
| 


These were the descendants, no 
doubt, of the stock driven from the broad plains of Hungary during the 
early invasions of Italy by the Huns and other roving barbarians. In de- 
scending the Danube, below Vienna, thousands of herds will be seen to 
graze along its winding banks, unique in form and character, with horns 
| often branching seven or eight feet, and limbs slender and graceful as a 
deer. This race, according to the opinion of some naturalists, is the great 
| original source from which the cattle of Europe sprang. It now appears 
under the general name of Hungarian. 

The same is true, to a great extent, of every country in Germany ; that 
is, each has its distinctive race or breed, differing, more or less, from the 
cattle of all other countries. This difference may be a little less marked in 
England, but it is nevertheless quite perceptible in the different counties. 
Thus, in coming among the apple-covered farms of Herefordshire, a remark- 
ably beautiful white-faced animal grazes the hill-sides; in entering the 
picturesque Devonshire, the color of all the cattle is an almost uniform red, 
and so on. 

This uniformity is nowhere found among the common stock of the 
United States. The early importations made by the colonies established in 
various parts of the country came from widely different stocks, some from 
England, some from Holland, some from Denmark, some from Sweden, and 
|others from the West Indies. They got wonderfully mixed up in the 
| course of a few years, nor is it surprising that they did. 
| The first cattle brought to this country were those landed at the James 
| River, some time previous to 1609. The colony was established in 1607. Others 

arrived there in 1610, and the next year a hundred head were received by 
that colony. The first that came were, no doubt, brought over by the early 
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adventurers from England ; but, subsequently to their arrival, others appear 
to have been procured from the West Indies; others came from Ireland. 
Those from the West India Islands were the descendants of cattle brought 
over by Columbus, in his second voyage to America in 1493. 

So important were these early acquisitions of stock considered, that an 
order appears to have been issued forbidding the killing of domestic animals 
on pain of death to the principal, burning of the hand and cropping the ears 
of the accessory, and a sound whipping of twenty-four hours to the concealer 
of the facts. This was encouragement with a vengeance to the raising of 
stock, and it had the intended effect, for in 1620 the neat stock of Virginia 
numbered no less than 500 head, and in 1639 it had risen to 30,000, when 
the restriction against the slaughter seems to have been removed and the 
number began to decrease. Many cattle were sent from the Virginia colony 
to New England. 

The first cattle received by the Plymouth colony came over in the ship 
Charity in 1624, being imported by Governor Winslow. In 1627 they had 
so far increased that a division of them among the colonists took place, some 
of them being described as black and brindle, showing no uniformity. The 
same year, 1627, the Swedish West India Company imported some stock for 
their settlers along the Delaware River, and these, together with those im- 
ported by the Dutch West India Company into New York, must have swell- 
ed the aggregate number in the country by the year 1630 to some thou- 
sands. 

In the course of two or three years after this date, Mason and Gorges 
brought over considerable numbers of large yellow cattle from Denmark for 
the purpose of carrying on the lumber business along the Piscataqua River, 
in New Hampshire. These cattle became widely diffused over that region, 
and maintained their position till within the memory of men still living. In- 
deed traces of them may still be seen. They were large and coarse, but well 
calculated to endure the rigors of a northern climate. They unquestionably 
did much to lay the foundation of what is called the “native” cattle of 


New England, for they became mixed, in a few years, with the cattle im- 


ported into Plymouth and Salem, and with the Dutch from New York, and | 


to some extent, no doubt, with the stock of the James River and the Delaware | 


colonies. 

Such and so varied were the sources from which our common stock 

“sprang. ‘There were the black cattle of Spain, the red from the coast of 
Devonshire, the black and white Dutch from the island of Texel and the 
coast of Holland, the yellow cattle of Denmark and the marsh regions, and 
the Swedes from still further north. The crosses between these widely dis 
tinct stocks were inevitable and almost infinite. 

It could not be exvected that these intermixtures would pr 
formity in the produce, either in color, form, or other characteristies. The otf 
spring of the crosses of the Denmarks with the Spanish and Welsh would 
naturally be a dark brindle ; with the Denmarks and the Devons, a light or 
yellowish brindle ; and more recent importations have produced more or less 


> any uni 


of a spotted progeny. 

A stock made up in this way could not form a distinctly marked race or 
breed, and thus it happened that we had no fixed breeds in this country 
till the more modern importations from abroad. The term race, in stock, 
applies only to animals of the same species possessing, besides the general 
characteristics of that species, other characteristics which they owe to the 
influence of climate, soil, nourishment, and the habits of life to which they 
have been long subjected by man, and which they transmit with certainty 
to their progeny ; and it is essential that they should have possessed these 
characteristics: from a time “ whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.” 

The term breed, on the other hand, applies toa family of animals built 
up by a long course of careful breeding and selection till certain desired char- 
acteristics become fixed, capable, and sure of being transmitted. The pecu- 
liarities of races are more inherent, more fixed and strongly marked than 
those of families or breeds built up artificially. Tried by this standard, 
the “ native” or the common stock of the country cannot constitute either 
a race or a breed, since they do not possess any characteristics, peculiar to 
them all, which they transmit with any certainty to their offspring, either 
of form, size, color, milking or working properties. They have neither the 
size, the symmetry, nor the early maturity of the short-horns ; they have 
neither the fineness of bone, the beauty of form and color, nor the activity 


of the Devons and the Herefords ; they do not give the uniform quantity | 


nor the high quality of the Ayrshires and the Jerseys ; but their most im 
portant failing is that they do not transmit the many good qualities which 
they often possess, to an extraordinary degree, to their offspring, which is 
the characteristic of all well-established breeds. 

Considering the hardships to which the cattle of the early colonists were 


joints of his dried oxen, preserved as specimens of proportiot 


ject. 
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subjected, the want of shelter and care, the want of food often, and proper 
treatment, it is most remarkable that they have come down to our times as 
good as they are. he 
mode of keeping stock in Virginia: “ All the inhabitants give their cattle 
in winter is only the husks of their Indian corn, unless it be some of them 
that have a little wheat-straw ; neither do they give them any more of these 
than will serve to keep them alive; 


See what old Glover, who lived in those davs. says of t 


by reason whereof they venture into the 


marshy grounds and swamps for food, where very many lost.” And 


are 


Clayton, too, also writing considerably more than a century ago, says that 
“they neither housed nor milked their cows in winter, hartng a notion that 


it would kill them.” 

A Swedish traveller, Kalm, in 1749, says “their cattle are allowed to 
wander through the woods and uncultivated grounds, where they are half 
starved, having long ago extirpated almost all the annual grasses by cropping 
them too early in the-spring, before they had time to form their flowers or to 
shed their seeds.” The cattle diminished in size till they became stunted 
and small, and went under the name of “ little runts.””. Nor did 
other parts of the country fare much better. In severe winters many ani 


the stock in 


mals died of starvation and want of shelter. No efforts were made at im 


provement till within a recent period. Less than half a century probably 
would cover all the systematic attempts that have been made to increase 
the quality and value of the cattle of the country 

Indeed, no well directed efforts at improvement had been made even in 
England till towards the close of the last century, when Bakewell 


sat 


in 


the huge chimney corner of a large kitchen, hung round with the finest 


is His efforts 


at improvement were the first, but there was no general interest in the sub 


Bakewell was a man of remarkable sagacity and close observation, 


of animal devel Size 
build 


for the food consumed, and to put 


and it was his aim to establish a new system « 


pment, 


He wanted to up a breed that would 


in itself was no object with him. 
yield the greatest amount of salable beet 
the beef on the best parts, where it would bring the most money. 





ge bones there was plenty 
He 
began with the proposition that “ the smaller the bone, the truer will be the 
make of the beast, the quicker she will fatten, and her we 


It was an old notion that where vou had lar 


of room to lay the flesh on. To Bakewell’s mind this was a mistake 


ight will have a 
larger proportion of valuable meat,”’ and since his day the greatest physiolo 
gists have shown, upon the highest scientific principles, that the formation 
of a large bony system is the result of defective nutrition 
Bakewell’s efforts were directed to the perfection of the long-horns, a class 
of cattle then found in the midland counties, and his skill and perseverance 
secured a complete triumph. Then came some enterprising men, who devoted 
their attention to the short-horns, then known as Durhams, and found along 
the Teeswater. Little more than three-quarters of a century covers the his 
tory of this remarkable breed, now the most fashionable and the most highly 
} 


cultivated of any in the world. Vast sums of money have been devoted to 


its improvement, but it has more than repaid them. 


long 


The Ayrshire became somewhat noted for its dairy qualities not 
after, while the Devon and the Hereford are old original races, indigenous 
to the localities whose names they bear, but they have been vastly improved 
within the last half century. 

The efforts made in England soon became known in this country, and 
a desire began to manifest itself to do something to improve the stock of our 
farms as early as the close of the last century. But it was confined to a few 
There was no general interest in this movement. The American farmer had 
but little idea of the capacity of his stock, under proper management, for 
the production of milk and beef. He could not appreciate the fact that the 
cow was, after all, only a machine for production, and that her yield, like 
any other piece of machinery, was in proportion to the perfection of her sys 
tem, and the raw material fed to her to obtain this production. The animal 
economy was little understood. 

In another article we propose to speak of the growing interest and 
information in this branch of rural economy, and to show how far impor 
tations of foreign stock have influenced our own, and what sections of the 
country have experienced the greatest benefits from these importations. 


>. 


HAIR AND HAIRDRESSING. 


WE are told that when Rip Van Winkle returned to his friends after 


that unavoidable absence, he amazed them by the fashion of his clothes, 


and they amazed him quite as much in the same way. 
a person shut up, say in the Southern States, during the troubles of the past 


I fancy that: to 


five years, and then suddenly placed in the Academy of Musicont* —penin 
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night. a few months ago, the mutual surprise must have been similar. Let | 
us faney that I am such a person—probably I shall not deny that I am. 
When I left New York in December, 1860, women wore their hair in a 


craceful style, which only elicited comment inasmuch as it was 
I come back to find such 
monstrous and extraordinary coiffwres that, in the matter of fashions, I shall 


simple and 
luxuriant, or well-smoothed, or richly colored. 


only speak to-day of the effect upon my eyes and mind of these curious capil- 
lary shapes. My Rip Van Winkleism could get no further than the heads 
of my countrywomen, and if any one wishes to profit by the unfolding of my 
impressions on that occasion, let him or her read on. 

It was in vain that Miss Kellogg rendered Margherita in a way that, a 
critical friend assured me, would, thirty years hence, indissolubly connect 
her name with the heroine of “ Faust.” I answered, “ Yes, yes,” smiled, and 
scarcely listened. I know it was very, very musically wicked, but, good 
heavens! pray make allowance for weak human nature when brought sud- 
denly face to face with the present forests, and fences, and rivulets, and 
certainly. If a “ waterfall” or “ chi- 
gnon,” which is as hard, as big, and as round as the demi-spheroid of a 


weapons of human hair. Weapons! 
sixteen-pounder cannon-ball, cannot be considered in the light of a missile, 
offensive or defensive, what is? 

But 
special line of thought and bewilderment that night. 


even in Margherita I soon discovered that there was food for my 


True, her beauti 
ful braids of the traditional blonde hue were as unsophisticated, as guiit 


” 


leas of spangles and glass tails, of “invisible” nets and full-blown roses, of 


“rats”’ and gilt bands, as were those of Goethe’s Pearl. How, then? 
Thus. I had left Miss Kellogg a dark-haired young girl, on the eve of 


her plunge into public life, and this “crown of hair, yellow-golden” costs 


An 
artiste en cheveux in these times turns old-fashioned Dame Nature out of 


her, whenever she sports it, a good many dollars and a day’s labor. 


doors whenever he has a mind so to do, or tinges one’s locks to suit one’s 
dresses. Benedick need no longer be so obliging as to leave his love’s hair 


to * 


every day in the week 


be of what color it please God ;” he can please himself by varying it 
if he has the money, and she is willing to scorch 
and dye “ woman's greatest ornament,” as the advertisements say. 
Scorening is a torture and a vexation of daily occurrence, however, in 
every belle’s list of “ ways to look pretty,” for, as I dreamily glance] around 
the opera-house, taking in with a sort of stupefaction the variety of won 
drous coiffures, I still had sense enough to note with distinctness the crisp 
little er@pés which whisper of pincers and hot hair-pins. What a mercy it 
is that the hair-dressers have steady hands! Otherwise branded brows 


would become rather a mark of fashion, to the detriment of poetical speech. 


How distressing for an admirer to be forced to allude to that forehead, | 


“white as snow, where ” the curling-tongs “have set their seal!” Curling 
tongs vice “innocence,” “intellect,” “sweetness,” etc., crowded out long 


since by the exigencies of the mal peignée. 


Gradually my mind and powers generally rose to a proper appreciation 


of what woman will endure in a good cause, and at length having, as I 
thought, finely compassed the subject, I opened my lips; I took up my par 
able and thus spake : 

“Oh, my friend! how long has this been going on? How long have my 
countrywomen studied the hideous, as being the proper style during these 
terrible years of suffering and sorrow ? They wore these ‘so-called ’ adorn 
ments, they disfigured themselves, to drive the men into the field, did.they 
not’? 


charm, beginning at their very heads, so as to induce their lovers and hus 
bands to fly from such Medusas? I look upon them with reverence! South 
ern women knitted socks, and ate corn-bread, and, I regret to say, talked very 
fiercely against their Northern kinsfolk, and they girded on the swords of 
their sweethearts and of every man they saw, and cheered them ‘to the 
front ; but it never occurred to the silly creatures to make themselves so ugly 
and ridiculous that ‘camps’ should be a relief to the wounded eyes of all 
mankind 

“Yes, [can fancy that aman might be brought to march up toa ‘masked 
battery,’ but never, willingly, to that patriotic lady without a mask who 
has her waterfall tied up in five yards of scarlet ribbon; who wears a gilt 
butterfly above one ear, and a humming-bird over the other: whose ‘rats’ 
are crowned with a row of curls and three white roses, and who 
weight : besides, in the 


‘carries 
shape of two ear-rings seemingly just plucked from 
the chandelier-lustres ! 


Her eyes are} 


very pale bine) 
Her nose is 


* 
Yes; Lean understand that Her husband worshipped the flag, and was per 


fectly resigned to die under its folds!’ 
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As I paused, breathless, my companion broke in with a 
| prophecy : 


deep-toned 
“ | shall yet see you, O scoffer! even such as these are! But you are indeed 
casting a retrospective glance. 


To-night you are gazing on fragmentary 
portions of a ‘ has been.’ 


A decree has gone forth, so I am told, against 
that invention of infinite variety—the waterfall. No longer shall it take 
its obtrusive place upon the spinal column of the fair sex ; already there is 
a change perceptible—the waterfall of last winter is not the CHIGNON of 
this autumn. 

tightly packed. 


That was drooping and expansive, THIS is shooting off and 

It is, as you justly remarked, ‘tied up’ with rather the 
air of a cotton bale—such a looking thing, in a word, as a pincushion made 
for a bazaar, and to represent the defunct ‘ king’ 
Standin 


now does, it is said to be in the Grecian style, and that is why 


whose reputed power has 
caused such mischief. g away from the nape of the neck as this 
‘ornament ’ 
those antique bands of purest brass encircle the head. Those are Gre 
cian, too.” 

I bowed assentingly. 

“If you wish, therefore, to study the future, and not the fast-fleeting 
present, turn your eyes to that lady recently returned from Europe. She 
sits in an attitude much admired in Paris, which, therefore, she refuses to 
quit for one instant. but 


She 


Her poor neck must be sadly tired of that twist ; 
one night, while abroad, she so sat, and it was considered ‘ effective.’ 

will never sit otherwise again in public. You observed that her head is an 
exact reproduction of the Empress Jcsephine’s. Eugénie is—may I say it ° 
—played out. Having admired Josephine, I will next show you Madame 


d’Abrantes. She is also just from Paris. Now, you must make up your 
mind to put a thick braid just across your forehead, and then below that a 
fringe of tiny curls running all about your head. You must bandage said 
head as if suffering from intense neuralgia, and if, when you get through, 
you are supposed to have enough hair to fill a bushel-basket, and yet well 
‘kept under,’ why, you will do! 

* Never!” T exclaimed. 


“ These fashions are absurd, costly, unbecoming 


” 


I shall never . . ete., ete., ete. 

Alas! the next week I was at Dibblee’s having my hair dressed ! 

I already wore two rats and “the demi-spheroid ehignon,” and while the 
accomplished forewoman was assuring me of the “silky softness of my hair, 
and its “exquisite color” (she had just “ pinched it on burning pins’’), I 
entered into negotiations with her to exchange some former fancy ball ring 
lets, which did not match my own, for the newest style of “thick braid and 
fringe of tiny curls!” 

Swept along on the mad current of modish taste and flattery, I paid th 
penalty of i@onsistency and weakness. 

The foreWoman swore by the nine gods that “ hair which had been worn 
lost its value ;” poor little Crow as I was, I never asked Miss Fox if the hair 
they sold grew on trees. I was horribly cheated, and dropped my cheese 
as easily and complacently as my prototype. 

Moral No. 1. rest assured that if that 
puissant IT ordains that the sweetest and prettiest head-dress is an old shoe, 


Never rail against a fashion ; 


| you will find yourself very soon walking about the world with your oldest 
pair jauntily balanced on your flowing locks. 
! 


Moral No. 2 is so simple that I will not insult the intellect of my readers 
by suggesting it. 


Was it not a splendid exercise of that feminine courage—the moral | 
courage which steps at no needful sacrifice—to rob themselves of grace and | 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


MANY years ago Dr. Arnold, while lamenting the decay of a relish for, 
and interest in, sound literature, perceptible among the youth under his 
charge at Rugby, attributed the falling off to the general circulation of books 
of a frivolous cast, especially serial works published in numbers, as the 
novels of Dickens, etc., which penetrated everywhere and left the minds ot 
their readers utterly indisposed for graver studies. Twenty or thirty years’ 
experience has shown a lower depth of degradation in public taste. The 
dreary trash that is known as “comic” literature forms the best paying and 
most extensively sold class of books now produced. “ Artemus Ward” is 
purchased by myriads, and “ The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green” is ad 
vertised as in its “nin ‘tieth thousand.” These are only samples of a class 
too numerous to mention. The effect of this circulation is so visible as to 
eall for remark in the report of the Parliamentary Committee on Public 
Education in England. One of the late Eton masters says: “The taste fo 
good English literature has sensibly declined at public schools ; cheap and 


i worthless novels form the staple of a modern school-boy’s reading when he 
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reads for his own amusement. Formerly any average boy of ordinary taste 
at Eton, on leaving school, had read most of the English poets, and a great 


deal of English history as well as other literature. I know very well that 


the boys used greedily to devour every poem of Sir Walter Scott, Lord | 














—Mr. T. H. Morell, of 134 Fulton Street, whose re-impression of 
original edition of Colden’s “ History of the Indian Nations 


Is amon 


| choicest of the modern reprints of rare and unique books, has opened py 
| 














posals for publishing by subscription a new theatrical history, « 
Byron, and Southey, and other modern poets, as fast as they came out. The | “ Records of the New York Stage, Historical and Biographical, fi a ) 
boys used to spend a great deal of their pocket-money in buying English | 1860.” We are not sufficiently acquainted with current vy histor 
books. Dante, Tasso, and other Italian authors were read by many. ‘The! say who it is that, under the initials H. N. D., is announ $ 
old English dramatists, a good deal of Dryden, a great deal of Pope, and an | but the fulness of detail with which the subject will be trea shov . 
immense deal of other English poetry were then read at Eton; but now, I | the anticipated size of the book. It is expected to form tw $ 
doubt whether you could find many boys out of the whole eight hundred | of about 600 pages each. The edition will consist of two hun 
that Eton contains who have read ten plays of Shakespeare.” | octavo, and sixty in quarto. It commences two years before the perit 
—The New York Historical Society has recently received a donation of occupied by Dunlop's : History of the American Theatr - " - 
peculiar value and appropriateness from General John Watts Depeyster, te gap sates. nee oan “ Coamatin ond mhamany nator whe 
author of a “ History of Carausius,” and of other valuable monographs con oqual—making aiewanee for the more limited subject—that cur ; 
nected with the land of his ancestors. He has just presented to the society — wer ae motantey, ~ Account of the English 8 
his entire collection of Dutch books and works relating to the history of! testoration in 1660 to 1830,” in ten volumes octavo (1832 
Holland, amounting to several hundred volume 5, brought together ia Europe, whom nothing ts pesnndied age his name and profeesion 
at a large expenditure of time and money, for his own purposes of literary ream ws clergyman of Bath, gives in this — =e 
research, From the limited range of readers that it counts, books in the lan bite of the leading London theatres on every night ot 
guage of Holland are always rare in other countries of Eur ype, and the well hundred and Renny Pee, and also a synopsis of the ' 
known padriotism of the Dutch ind ices them to place a high pecuniary plone puationes “ England, with biographies ig 7 on 
value on the works that contain the records of their country’s glory. This Many years’ labor at the British Museum were devoted 
se ‘ : x : lt ene materials for the work. The singular choice of subject for \ 
gift undoubtedly makes the library of the Historical Society the richest col vgs ® Peg ngs: . 
lection in the United “tates of books that illustrate the native countrv of the ee to have indiapesed the public to = knowledge its usefu ar 
colonists of ‘ Nieuw Amsterdam,” whose traditional remains and relics find os semnenee, and —— poenensy enka well ttle more : 
shelter in the halls of the institution devoted to memorieseof the past. — — “ 4 onto vei : on eisrn-werdwesnion 
collection where English literature is a special object 
—To all interested in the great names of English life and literature for the | : 
past three-quarters of a century, the “ Extracts from the Journals and Cor- —Now that once more we have “peace bn g r 
respondence of Miss Berry, from 1783 to 18: form very pleasant reading. domain,” poetry is re-assuming its place among t s s 
The editress, Lady Theresa Lewis, might, perhaps, in the exercise of a that the world so freely expatiates in the enjoy N 
severer judgment, have retrenched some of the diaries of foreign travel of impending momentous events is once removed A new ur Mr 
that have now only a historical interest to recommend them, but enough Julia Ward Howe, is now in press, and will appear in 
remains in the pictures of English society to give delightful glimpses of | ¥i!! comprise the well-known “War Lyrics,” “ Lyrics 
persons that the world is not yet tired of hearing about. Sydney Smith is |™#2Y BeW Poems by this authoress. A collected edition 
one of these, and several of his inimitable letters testify to his friendship for Henry Howard Brownell is also announced, and will be w v 
the sisters who formed a connectingelink between the social life of the have made acquaintance with his stirring lyrics in theirdeta § r 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In 1824 they paid him a visit at his shapes. Norare the elder masters of song forgotten. T! P sR 
Yorkshire viearage of Foston, the creation of his own hands, and ealled by | © the American Revolution,” by Philip Fr now i 2 Mr. W 
his friends the ugliest but most comfortable house in England. A literary Widdleton, under the scholarly editing ot A.D . 
rarity, a poem by Sydney Smith, was written at this time. In it Virgil's duce to many readers of the present generation one w 5 
sixth eclogue, where Silenus is bound by two shepherds, and only released — accustomed to regard with feclings t the pres ra can ay 5 
on condition of imparting to them the lessons of his experience, is humor pepe duced. The collection ahi i the scattered 1 . F 
ously travestied—* Vernon and Beverley, two graceful swains,” representing the historical poems mover _ een brought together befor T! 
the shepherds, and “ Sidneian Smith” hinrself the wizard sage. It is given be illustrated with notes and an introductory memoir by the « 
at length in the journal, and we extract some passages relating to his im intended to be followed by a second vol my in uniform sty] ne 
provements in his remote parsonage, where he describes himself as “ twelve Indian poems, the humorous, a enta nd miscellaneous an, OV aS 
miles from a lemon.” They will recall to most the amusing details given form sa complete presentment of the genius of an author whos 
by his daughter, Lady Holland, in her charming biography of her father. the affairs of his time would alone impart a ng value to his works 
Sydney loquitur : pendently of their intrinsic merit 
“When first I came to Foston, gentle swains, —The characteristic and national manifestation of g 1s 
> me on ee ee ee cer een epoch known collectively as the Elizabethan drama seems dest 1 to 
Verdure ne'er sprang, and Phoebus never shone ; the tour of the world, and to meet with recognition among 1 s 
Chaos I chased.away with all his storms, , 
Then things at last assumed their present forms : have, in other things, scarcely a single principle of taste in comn A 
gerd Se ged 9 en yee oage re Saxon America shows its devotion by spontaneous contributions for a1 
The plough, the drill, the pickaxe. and the spads ment to Shakespeare, at the very time when a similar p sit 
These fields, these pastures, and this plenty made - te 
Where unformed matter lay, now nods yon corn native country was unsuccessfully brought forward and n wW 
Sonn conan sen sdk tonten tabig os to oak but indifference and neglect. Teutonic Germany has <1 
i formed yon cow-house with my plastic skill yielding the warmest adherents this study, so s 
These walls are mine, and all the joys they know a a EAR ARE GG SSN PIS aS . : 
Spring from my arts, and from my prudence grow to hear of a meeting of a new Shakespeare society at \ i 
The poker, tongs, and shovel—rebels three, ing one hundred and twenty members, mostly distinguished literary 1 ; 
Whom on my hearth suspended from you see, with Dr. Ulrici, the learned commentator on “ Shakespeare's Dramatic A1 
Who for four centuries mankind defied— _ Si ane SaaS i ss Re aga —_— 
Have bent to me: I checked their noisy pride, for its secretary, Whose Objects are the collection of a Sh spear r 
Ayre peerhye: eee a: and the issuing of a “ Shakespeare Annual,” dedicated to the illustration ot 
Ne’er shall you hear their cursed outrageous din the poet and his works. Romanic France has at last caught the inf 
With me, your peace and thats a ae and a Shakespeare Club for similar } urposes Is among th lat Ins 
That leaned scratching-pole that yonder stands at Paris. One of its members has even ventured to widen the s) 
Owes its existence to my curious hands; ' ! 
Framed for all animals, or great or small, knowledge by pres nting his ‘ountrymen with a volume entitle ( 
Beams their tain, te ic al at backs confess porains de Shakespeare, J. Webster et J. Ford,” comprising trans s of 
How e’en in scratching-poles a priest may bless “The White Devil ; or, Vittoria Corombrona,” and the * Duches M 
[ know all drugs, all simples, and all pills; by the former, and “ The Broken Heart,” by Ford. We] met with 
a edeege 9 —— bl know: the volume, but to see Charles Lamb’s most favorite plays turned into French 
Rheumatics leave their hand, the gout their toe. must be a curiosity. As might be expected, they prov: be rather too 


Fe}l atrophy has fled from Foston plains, 
And health, and peace, and joy, and love prevails.” 


‘strong meat ” for the classical taste of the French critics, one of whom, in 
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the “ Revue Contemporaine,” manifests an amusing disgust at the “ chaos 
abominable” of murders, poisonings, stranglings, stabbings, etc., that fill, in 
deadly confusion, the scenes of Webster's gloomy tragedies. The same 
critic, however, intelligently notices the superiority of Ford in pathos and 
feeling, and singles out for commendation the concluding scene of “ The 
Broken Heart,” so familiar to all readers of Lamb’s “ Specimens.” 


—Another recent example of translation from the English must have 
been almost as difficult to execute as the conveying to Frenchmen a just 
idea of the Gothic grandeur of Webster and Ford, namely, Douglas Jer- 
rold’s “ Mrs. Candle’s Curtain Lectures,” which figure in the Paris book an- 
nouncements as “Sous les Rideaux.” In sheer bewilderment the critic 
speaks of it as a “Jivre humoristique” which must have merit or it would 
not have attracted a writer so spiritvel as the translator, M. Albert Leroy. 
He describes it as consisting of “ trente-siz sermons” by “ Madame Panade,” 
without apparently penetrating their real significance. A writer far more 
likely to be appreciated in France is Anthony Trollope, whose simplicity, 
clearness, and general good taste in narration have much in common with 
the best French school of fiction. “La Ferme d’Orley” (“ Orley Farm” 
accordingly occupies the place of honor in one of the leading literary jour- 


nals. 


—A French antiquarian, Mons. J. Berjeau, distinguished for his profound 
researches in typographical antiquities, has printed in London a work 
that fillsa vacant niche in biography, “ Catalogue Illustrée des Livres Xylo- 
graphiques.” It gives a full account, with collations and fac-similes, of the 
curious productions known as “ Block Books,” whose appearance in the 
fifteenth century heralded the advent of printing. These books are so called 
from the letterpress being, not printed from movable type, but cut on 
wooden blocks, in connection with the illustrations, in the precise manner 
used by the Chinese at the present day. About forty distinct works remain 
extant that were executed in this manner in Latin, German, Flemish, 
French, etc., but the different editions and varieties of impressions are very 
numerous, and form a battle-ground for disputants who engage in the long 
enduring contest about the invention of printing—when and where it was 
first practised—as the block books are indubitably the first stage in the 
progress of the infant art. No English block book is known. They are 
none of them dated, but most probably appeared between 1400 and 1450. 
The subjects of them are various, but they mostly relate to matters suitable 
for the instruction of the people, particularly the best known of them, the 
“ Biblia Pauperum,” or Bible for the Poor, a synopsis of Scripture history 
adapted to popular comprehension. A copy of this work was purchased by 
a New York amateur, celebrated for his Biblical collections, for £110 some 
years since, and we believe he has since procured other editions. Of many 
of the block books only one or two copies are known, and they must, from 
their mode of production, and the associations connected with them, always 
remain among the choicer ornaments of curious libraries. M. Berjeau’s 
catalogue is limited to an edition of one hundred copies, twenty-five of which 
only are for public sale. 

—Dr. Livingstone’s new book of African travel, delayed in its appearance 
last spring in consequence of the time required for the preparation of the 
maps and illustrations, is now publishing in London by Murray, and may 
daily be expected to make its appearance from Messrs. Harpers’ establish- 
ment. Its title is “The Zambesi and its Tributaries, and the Discovery of 
Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858-1864,” by David and Charles Livingstone, 
the two brothers, of whom the latter is known to many among us as a 
former resident of the United States. Dr. Livingstone states that the chief 
object kept steadily in view in the work was to give as accurate an account 
as he was able of tracts of country previously unexplored, with their river 
systems, natural productions, and capabilities; and to bring before his 
countrymen and all interested in the cause of humanity the misery entailed 
by that curse of Africa, the slave trade, in its inland phases; a subject on 
which he and his companions are the fifst who have had any opportunities for 
forming a judgment. It is an honorable thing for the American book-trade 
that the republishers of Dr. Livingstone’s book secure to the Doctor's 
family a per-centage on the sales equal to what any English publisher could 
fairly be expected to offer, and this although their edition of his first book 
was pirated and their profits interfered with by some irresponsible parties. 


—Dr. William Smith’s “Concise Dictionary of the Bible, for the use of 
Families and Students,” is destined to meet with a sale in this country of 
immense extent. The bulk and expense of the original work, in three mas- 
sive octavos, necessarily limited its use to professional men, and book-buyers 
who had both money and space at command. The results, however, of this 
great work are now condensed in one compact volume, where general read- 
ers and students will find all the necessary information for the elncidation 
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and explanation of the Bible. Like the original work, the “ Concise Diction- 
ary of the Bible” is imported by Messrs. Little & Brown, of Boston, in quanti- 
ties so large that they are enabled to offer copies of the English edition at 
the low price of six dollars, which, at the usual rates, would cost ten dollars 
and a half to procure from England by the single book. 


—Some one has found out a use for large-paper books. The friends of Al- 
fred B. Street, the poet, are getting up a testimonial edition of “ Frontenac,” 
his narrative poem, to be printed in quarto size, on the best paper, with large 
margin and new type, rubricated title, and a steel engraving of the author. 
Only three hundred copies will be issued, all to subscribers only. The pros 
pectus of the work contains a sentence so naive that it is impossible to avoid 
quoting it. “It is needless to speak of the merits of the poem itself; it hav- 
ing been published by the celebrated Bentley, of London, is a sufficient guar- 
antee of its excellence, even were Mr. Street’s position as a poet not fully 
recognized.” Apparently there must be some confusion in the writer’s mind 
between Dr. Bentley the great critic, and his namesake the publisher. At 
all events, he has never heard the very well-worn joke, according to which, 
when Mr. Bentley set up his magazine, he consulted’ James Smith about the 
title, saying he had determined at first to call it “ The Wits’ Miscellany,” but 
on second thoughts preferred the name (afterwards adopted) of “ Bentley’s 
Miscellany.” “Is not that going a little too far the other way?” said the 
wit. 

—The new illustrated edition of “Legends and Lyrics,” by the late Ade- 
laide Anne Proctor, the “ golden-tressed Adelaide ” of her father’s song, will be 
prepared with an introduction by Charles Dickens, his first appearance in 
the editorial capagity, appropriate in this instance because the earliest efforts 
of Miss Proctor’s genius saw the light in ‘“ Household Words.” The illus- 
trations comprise a fine portrait of the author, and drawings by Millais, 
Keene, Dumourier, Tenniel, and other popular artists. It is published by 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy, of London. 


—— +e —- —_ 


SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON.* 


Tuts work is founded upon the manuscripts of Sir William Johnson, 
some seven thousand of which have been preserved, and is entitled, there- 
fore, to the rank of an original contribution to American history. As such 
its place is an important one, for it tells the story of an important period, 
contains much information not to be found elsewhere, throws new light 
upon interesting questions, and corrects various errors, both of fact and of 
judgment, which could only be corrected by reference to original and 
authentic documents. Its subject was a very remarkable man, and, like all 
remarkable men, is best studied in his own letters. 

Sir William Johnson was born at Warrentown, in the county of Down, 
Ireland, in 1715; came to America in 1738, as the land-agent of his uncle, 
Captain—afterwards Admiral—Sir Peter Warren, who had purchased a 
large estate in the valley of the Mohawk ; began his fortune-making in a 
small country store; and died in 1774, a baronet of England, and, except the 
Penns, probably the largest landholder in the American colonies. We have 
only to call to mind what the valley of the Mohawk was in 1738 to see what 
a combination of energy, judgment, enterprise, and that good fortune which 
follows close upon the footsteps of skilful industry, was required to make it 
what it had become in 1774. 

But Sir William Johnson was more than the accumulator of vast pos- 
sessions. The times to which he belongs cover a period of great events, if 
not of great men ; a period of two desolating wars—the old French war and 
the war of the conquest of Canada; and the period, also, of that gradual 
alienation of the colonies from the mother country which led to the War of 
Independence. The part which he performed during these eventful years 
required a force of character which is seldom combined with the power of 
adaptation, a watchful self-control which seems almost to exclude adven- 
turous impulse, and a faith in Christian civilization which was often strangely 
at variance with the heathen and barbarian associations of his daily life. 
But without the power of adaptation he would never have obtained his 
unbounded control over the mind of the Indian; without adventurous 
impulse he would have shrunk from the hazards and excitements of the 
border ; and without an abiding faith in Christianity and civilization he 
would not have been able to preserve that moral strength which, in despite 
of aberrations and shortcomings almost inseparable from his position, raised 
him so far above the greater part of those with whom he was brought into 
contact both as a public and as a private man. 

It will be evident even from this hasty glance that his life is one of those 


*“The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, Bart. 


By Wil : 
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which present peculiar attractions and peculiar difficulties to the biographer. 
Asa public man, it becomes necessary to tell in it all that is required to be 
As 
the life of a private man, it should contain such a detail of daily habits 


and pursuits, and such a view of moral and intellectual peculiarities, as to 


known of public events in order to make his part in them intelligible. 


bring him before us as a being of the same feelings and passions with our-¢ 


selves. The attractions are the individual characteristics of the man and 


the modes of their manifestation; the difficulties consist in preserving 
throughout the narrative such a subordination of incident to character as to 
prevent the reader from losing sight of the man in the events with which 
he was connected. 


wrecked. 


It is upon this rock that so many biographers have been 
The volumes before us, with all their merit, have not escaped it. 

These volumes are the production of two men, having been begun by 
the father more than twenty years ago, and finished, as an act of filial piety, 
by the son within the last year. The first seven chapters were written by 
the former, the remaining thirty by the latter. In conception, therefore, the 
work belongs to the father; the greater part of the execution of it 
son. 


to the 
As the elder Mr. Stone conceived his subject, it required a union of the 
distinctive characteristics of annals, biography, and history; and hence his 
seven chapters contain a great deal that is new, and important, and inter 
esting about the history of the Six Nations and the colonial history of New 
York. 


of feeling among the savages, the contests between Governor Clinton and 


His son has followed faithfully in his footsteps, and the fluctuations 


the New York Assembly, and the various expeditions for the subjugation 
of Canada, are related with much minuteness of detail, and not unfrequently 
with a correction, from original documents, of errors into which previous 
writers had fallen for the want of them. Asa general history of the Indian 
relations of the period it possesses the value of a distinct and accurate nar 
rative. 

But here the inherent error of the plan appears. In this general history 
It 


is not a biography of Sir William Johnson, but a history of events in many 


you lose sight of the individual whose name stands upon the title-page. 


of which Sir William Johnson bore a part more or less prominent, while 
with many others he had no direct connection, and hardly even an indirect 
one. As a mediator between the white man and the Indian, he performed an 
important work, often averting dangers which no one else could have averted, 
But in all 
this he was the executor of the will of other men, looking to them. for his 
The life of 
Washington is the history of the War of Independence, for his controlling 
The Seven Years’ War 
is a chapter in the life of Frederick, for, to whatever phase of it we turn, his 
And Michael Angelo 
so stamped his own mind upon the mind of his age that you can understand 


and healing dissensions which no one else could have healed. 
instructions, and responsible to them for the fulfilment of them. 
influence was felt throughout the whole course of it. 

eagle eye and cynic smile meet us in the foreground. 


neither its sculpture, nor its painting, nor its architecture, nor even its 
poetry, without a record of the thoughts and acts of that informing spirit 
But Sir William Johnson was neither the originator nor the controller ot 
the great events of his time. The study of causes carries us to other men, 
and often far away from the banks of the Mohawk. 
the Six Nations hardly justify a narrative of the siege of Louisburg or the 
capture of Quebec, much less of the battle of the Great Meadows or the 
unfortunate attack upon Havanna. It is not to the biography of a subor 
dinate, however remarkable, that we should naturally go for the history of 
his times. 

We regret this mistake the more in the life of Sir William Johnson, 
inasmuch as his life affords abundant materials for a picturesque and 
all the Indian 
confederacies was filled with scenes and incidents that address themselves 


His intercourse with the greatest of 


animated narrative. 
to the imagination with all the force of romance. His influence over them 
was founded upon physical, intellectual, and moral superiority. He mingled 
in their sports, and they admired him for his feats of activity and strength. 
He sat with them in council, and they received his opinions with respect, 
and listened to his eloquence with conviction. He taught them that his 


word was a sacred pledge, and they told him, “We believe you, for you 


have never deceived us.” His relations to them were so important in their 
consequences, 80 interesting in their nature, so remarkable for their du 
tion, and so instructive as an illustration of th® power of civilized man over 


his uncivilized brother, that we long for a closer view of him than Mr 





‘tone 
has given us—a view that will make us feel as if we had seen him with our 
Freely as Mr. St 


own eyes and listened to him with our own ears. yne has 


drawn from his documents, we regret that he has not drawn still more 
freely from those letters and diaries which evidently contain so much of the 


man and would seem to afford the materials for so picturesque and animated 


His negotiations with | 
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a narrative. Why look at so poetical a subject from so prosaic a point of 
view? 

But accepting that point of view, Mr. Stone has executed his task dili 
gently and well. The arrangement of the materials is sufficiently clear, and 
his narrative, though neither very animated nor very graceful, is never 
tedious nor dull. 


Here and there we have observed inelegances, and, still 


more frequently, those inequalities which mar the effect of description and 
narrative by bringing dissimilar styles into the same paragraph. Thus on 
pp. 479-480, vol. 1, after a plain and unadorned summary of the measures 
which brought on the war, we are told that its (the French 
* the English started in pursuit. In 
the thirteenth chapter we find the story of the battle of the Great Meadows, a 


“scarce ly had 


fleet's) sails caught the ocean breezes when 


story so recently told by Bancroft and Irving that the repetition of it was 
hardly called for in a life of Sir William Johnson. Yet, 


is pitched in a somewhat higher key than 


although the nar 
rative has more warmth, and 


many other parts of the work, it is hardly pitched high enough to bear 
so rhetorical a sentence as—“ As svon as the genial rays of the s } n 


v ‘ 
locked the tey chains which bou the Western streams, Colonel Washington 
sc , 


t out from Alexandria with two companies, all that had been collected. 


Something above the usual tenor of the narrative might, perhaps, be looked 
for in the relation of Johnson’s own campaign, but we must be allowed to 


question both the good taste and the literal accuracy of—" The mild 


Wt n 
i ¢ 
of the forest be it hy neath the rude tre vd of armed nie 


- 
As far as our own 
observation has extended, we should say that the effect of such a pressure 
upon wild flowers, as well as upon cultivated flowers, would be to crush 


rather than to bend them. We are told in a very calmly moving sentence 





on p. 520, that “ many of the French in the vicinity of Fort Frederick it the 
dust.” on p. DX. vol. 2. of “horrors which th pen shrinks f i picting :” 
on p. 68, that “the spectacle was full of life and animation, a cithal rery 
imposing -”” on ~p 130, “* Thus efi "e the Si 17 had put the rich tints of 


autumn the reduction of Canada was complet on p. 179, that “ Dalzell 


proceeded on his voyage and appeared -a benefi t Aratar before the 
eves of the garrison.” 
of 


Now, to some these passages we have strong objections as forms of 


expression : * bit the dust,” may appear 


is neither graphic nor accurate in 


graphic as the dying man’s biting 
in Homer's yvypdv & 


yarnor ddodon, 


modern war ; and a pen that “shrinks,” however horrible the story, is hardly 
a conceivable thing in these days of steel and gold with diamond points, 
But our chief objection to these passages is that they are not in keeping with 
the general style of the work, a style perfectly distinct, generally even, and 
never unpleasant, except when it offends your sense of harmony by a sen 


tence for which nothing that precedes it had prepared you and which noth 
ing that follows it supports 

We could have wished 
let, Bancroft, 


rities. 


, also, a More accurate mode of reference. Smol 


and Graham are not sufficiently accurate indications of autho 
A very trifling increase of labor would have made verification easy 
by adding volume, page, and edition, and verification of references is a part 
} 


|of his duty which no careful reader of history will omit. 


> 


MR. WALT WHITMAN,* 


Ir has been a melancholy task to read this book ; and it is a still more 


| melancholy one to write about it. Perhaps since the day of Mr. Tupper's 


“Philosophy ” there has been no more difficult reading of the poetic sort. 


It exhibits the effort of an essentially prosaic mind to lift itself, by a prolonged 


muscular strain, into poetry. Like hundreds of other good patriots, during 


the last four years, Mr. Walt Whitman has imagined that a certain amount 


rreat d 


of violent sympathy with the g t deeds and sufferings of our soldiers, and 


of admiration for our national energy, together with a ready command of 
picturesque language, are sufficient inspiration for a poet. If this were the 


case, we had been a nation of poets. The constant developments of the war 


But 
in those cases in which these expressions were written out and printed with 


moved us continually to strong feeling and to strong expression of it, 
all due regard to prosody, they failed to make poetry, as any one may see by 
consulting now in cold blood the back volumes of the “ Rebellion 
OF cour 


Record 


se the city of Manhattan, as Mr. Whitman delights to call it, when 








regiments poured through it in the first months of the war, and its own sole 


god, to borrow the words of a real poet, ceased for a while to be the mil 
- 


lionaire, was a noble spectacle, and a poetical statement to this effect is 


possible. Of cou 


se the tumult of a battle is grand, the results of a battle 
But he 


He only 


tragic, and the untimely deaths of young men a theme for elegies. 


is not a poet who merely reiterates these plain facts ore rotundo 


* ‘Walt Whitman's Drum-Taps.”* New York. 


1865. 
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sings them worthily who views them from a height. Every tragic event 


collects about a number of persons who delight to dwell upon its super 
fic The 


temper of such minds seems to us to be the reverse of the poetic temper ; 


al points—of minds which are bullied by the accidents of the affair. 
for the poet, although he incidentally masters, grasps, and uses the super 
is really a poet only in so far as he extracts its 
And yet from such minds 


ficial traits of his theme, 
latent meaning and holds it up to common eyes. 
most of our war-verses have come, and Mr, Whitman's utterances, much as 
the assertion may surprise his friends, are in this respect no exception to 
general 
tend to be something better; and this it is that makes them melancholy 
Mr. Whitman is very fond of blowing his own trumpet, and he 


fashion. They are an exception, however, in that they openly pre- 


reading. 
has made very explicit claims for his book. “Shut not your doors,” he 


exclaims at the outset— 


‘Shut not your doors to me, proud librarics, 

For that which was lacking among you all, yet needed most, I bring ; 
A bouk I have wade for your dear sake, O soldiers, 

And for you, O soul of man, and you, love of comrades; 


The words of my book nothing, the life of it everything ; 

A book separate, not link’d with the rest, nor felt by the intellect ; 
But you will feel e urm’‘d Libertad ! 

It shall pass by the intellect to swim the sea, the air, 


very word, O Libertad! 


With joy with you, O soul of man.” 


These are great pretensions, but it seems to us that the following are 


even greater ; 


** From Paumanok starting, I fly like a bird, 

Around and around to soar, to sing the idea of all; 

To the north betaking myself, arctic songs, 

To Kanada, ‘till I absorb Kanada in myself—to Michigan then, 

To Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, to sing their songs (they are inimitable) ; 

to Missouri and Kansas and Arkansas to 


to sing there 


Then to Ohio and Indiana, to sing theirs 
sing theirs, 
To Tennessee and Kentucky—to the Carolinas and Georgia, to sing theirs, 


to roam accepte d everyW here; 


To Texas, and so along up toward California, 
+ ‘Tosing first (to the tap of the war-drum, if need be) 
The idea of all—of the western world, one and inseparable, 


And then the song of each member of these States.” 

Mr. Whitman’s primary purpose is to celebrate the greatness of our ar- 
mies ; his secondary purpose is to celebrate the greatness of the city of New 
York. 
remind us irresistibly of the story of the college professor who, on a venture 
some youth’s bringing him a thenic done in blank verse, reminded him that 


He pursues these objects through a hundred pages of matter which 


it was not customary in writing prose to begin each line with a capital. The 
frequent capitals are the only marks of verse in Mr. Whitman’s writing 
There i We say fortunately, for if 
the inequality of Mr. Whitman's lines were self-registering, as tt would be 


s, fortunately, but one attempt at rhyme. 


in the case of an anticipated syllable at their close, the effect would be pain 
As the case stands, each line starts off by itself, in reso- 
But if Mr. 

The read- 


“ camer- 


ful in the extreme. 
lute independence of its companions, without a visible goal. 

Whitman does not write verse, he does not write ordinary prose. 
In like manner, comrade is 


er has seen that liberty is “ libertad 
Americans are “ Americanos ;” a pavement is a “ trottoir,”’ and Mr.Whit> 
If there is one thing that Mr. Whitman is 


ado : 
man himself is a “ chansonnier.” 
not, it is this, for Béranger was a chansonnier. To appreciate the force of our 
conjunction, the reader should compare his military lyrics with Mr. Whit 
man’s declamations. Our author's novelty, however, is not in his words, but 


in the form of his writing 


But what if, in form, it is prose? it may be 
To this we 


than anything we have met 
asked. Very good poetry has come out of prose before this. 


would reply that it must first have gone into it. Prose, in order to be good 


poetry, must first be good prose. As a general principle, we know of no cir- 
cumstance more likely to impugn a writer's earnestness than the adoption of 
n anomalous style. He must have something very original to say if none 


of the old vehicles will carry his thoughts. Of course he may be surprisingly 


aly 


If on examination the matter 


origins 1, presumption is against him. 
of his dis 
literary innovation. 

But if, on the other hand, it is of a common quality, with nothing new 


ourse proves very valuable, it justifies, or at any rate excuses, his 





about it but its manners, the publie will judge the writer harshly. The most 
said of Mr 


familiar manner, the average sul 


that can bx Whitman’s vaticinations is, that, cast in a fluent and 
stance of them might escape unchallenged. 


But we have seen that Mr. Whitinan prides himself especially on the sub 


stance—the life—of his poetry. It may be rough, it may be grim, it may 
be clun such we take to be the author’s argument—but it is sincere, it 


lime, it appeals to the soul of man, it is the voice of a people. He tells | you are a national poet ; 





| outset and counts out the intelligence. 


| to woo my sister, the human soul. 
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us, in the lines quoted, that the words of his book are nothing. To our 


perception they are everything, and very little at that. A great deal of 
verse that is nothing but words has, during the war, been sympathetically 
sighed over and cut out of newspaper corners, because it has possessed a 
certain simple melody. But Mr. Whitman’s verse, we are confident, would 
have failed even of this triumph, for the simple reason that no triumph, 
however small, is won but through the exercise of art, and that this volume 
is an offense against art. It is not enough to be grim and rough and care 


less ; common sense is also necessary, for it is by common sense that we are 


judged, There exists in even the commonest minds, in literary matters, a cer 


tain precise instinct of conservatism, which is very shrewd in detecting wan 
ton eccentricities. To this instinct Mr, Whitman’s attitude seems monstrous, 
It is monstrous because it pretends to persuade the soul while it slights the 
intellect ; because it pretends to gratify the feelings while it outrages thu 
taste. The point is that it does this on theory, wilfully, consciously, arro 
gantly. It is the little nursery game of “open your mouth and shut you 
Our hearts are often touched through a compromise with the artistic 


Mr. Whitman sits down at the 


eyes.” 
sense, but never in direct violation of it. 
This were indeed a wise precaution 
on his part if the intelligence were only submissive ! But when she is ce 
liberately insulted, she takes her revenge by simply standing erect and 
open-eyed., And if she could find a 
voice she would probably address Mr. Whitman as follows: “ You came 


This is assuredly the best she can do. 


Instead of giving me a kick as you 


| approach, you should either greet me courteously, or, at least, steal in unob 


| to me sincere. 


But now you have me on your hands. Your chances are poot 
What the human heart desires above all is sincerity, and you do not appear 
In 
one place you threaten to absorb Kanada. In another you call upon the city 
In another you 


served, 
For a lover you talk entirely too much about yourself. 


of New York to incarnate you, as you have incarnated it. 

inform us that neither youth pertains to you nor ‘delicatesse,’ that you ar 
. 

awkward in the parlor, that you do not dance, and that you have neither 


bearing, beauty, knowledge, nor fortune. In another place, by an allusion 


| to. your ‘little songs,’ you seem to identify yourself with the third person 


| you can afford to deal exclusively in words, 


As we have said, it begins for ail the world like | 
verse and turns out to be arrant prose. It is more like Mr. Tupper’s proverbs 


of the Trinity. Fora poet who claims to sing ‘the idea of all,’ this is tol 
We look in vain, however, through your book for a sin 
We find a medley 


We find art, measure, grace, 


erably egotistical. 
gle idea. We find nothing but flashy imitations of ideas, 
of extravagances and commonplaces, selise 

To 
be positive one must have something to say ; to be positive requires reason, 


sneered at on every page, and nothing positive given us in their stead. 


labor, and art ; and art requires, above all things, a suppression of one’s self 
a subordination of one’s self to an idea. This will never do for you, whoss 
You 


but, as we have seen, you are prepared 


plan is to adapt the scheme of the universe to your own limitations. 
cannot entertain and exhibit ideas ; 
to incarnate them. It is for this reason, doubtless, that when once you have 
planted yourself squarely before the public, and in view of the great servic: 
you have done to the ideal, have become, as you say, ‘accepted everywhere 

What would be bald nonsense 
But al 


To become adopted as a national poet, it is not enough to 


and dreary platitudes in any one else becomes sublimity in you. 
this is a mistake. 
discard everything in particular and to accept everything in general, to 
amass cradity upon crudity, to discharge the undigested contents of your 
blotting-book into the lap of the public. You must respect the public which 
you address ; for it has taste, if you have not. It delights in the grand, the 
heroic, and the masculine ; but it delights to see these conceptions cast into 
worthy form. It is indifferent to brute sublimity. It wiil never do for you 
to thrust your hands into your pockets and cry out that, as the research of 
form is an intolerable bore, the shortest and most economical way for the pub 
lic to embrace its idols—for the nation to realize its genius—is in your own 
person. This democratic, liberty-loving, American populace, this stern and 
It is devoted to refinement. If it has 
sustained a monstrous war, and practised human nature’s best in so many 


war-tried people, is a great civilizer. 


ways for the last five years, it is not to put up with spurious poetry after 


wards. To sing aright our battles and our glories it is not enough to have 


served in a hospital (however praiseworthy the task in itself), to be ager 


sively careless, inelegant, and ignorant, and to be constantly preoccupied 
You 
Your pet 


with yourself. It is not egough to be rude, lugubrious, and grim. 


must also be serious. You must forget yourself in your ideas, 
sonal qualities—the vigor of your temperament, the manly independence: 
of your nature, the tenderness of your heart—these facts are impertinen 
You must be possessed, and you must strive to possess your possession. It 
in your striving you break into divine eloquence, then you are a poet, It 
the idea which possesses you is the idea of your country’s greatness, thei 
and not otherwise.” 
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| 
McCOSH ON INTUITIONS.* | ledge, psychologically considered, appears first, and then faith. But around 
TH! phil sophical and religious writings of Dr. MeCosh have already original cognitions there crows and clusters a body of primitive beliefs. w 


goes far beyond our personal knowledge. Again he says, “* Fait : 





secured for a prominent position among living thinkers, and considera 


a. The present work exhibits round our observational knowledge and even around the cor sions r 


ble influence both in Great Britain and Amet 








so much ability, good sense, and philosophical acumen that it will doubt- | PY inference.” His examples of primitive faiths are our be 
} 


ss increase his reputation and prove him a worthv successor of the | ity of time and space, and in infinity as an attribute of 



























distinguished metaphvs ns who have rendered his native land famous in | Deity. They are “ beliefs gathering round space, tin 
the contests of philosop] Though in many respects original, professing The third class of primitive convictions are called 
to follow no school, and in reality independent in its spirit of all authority and have for their objects the relations of the things w 
but that of the reli s truths in behalf of which it is written, this work tions are conversant ; and they arise from a powey 
s nevertheless substantially a development from the Scottish school. The | to the extent of looking for, certain necessary relations : s. 8 
author regards in the same light with this school the range and province of 8 their necessary relations in space and time, the tacts, for ey 
metaphysical engu ind treats the doctrines of all other schools in the | the straight line is the shortest distance between two ] ts 
same spirit He finds in the writings of 1 Stewart, it is true, state. Straight lines cannot enclose a space, and the like 
ments which would logically “land us it rious consequences,” but Such are the author's analysis and des t 
with the essence of their doctrines, and especially with the natural realism | tions, the tests ot are, Hirst, their seile\ : ms 
of Sir William Hamilton, he strongly sympathizes, though he oes somewhat | ent on this, their necessity ; and thirdly, their ho v. § 
bevond Hamil his theory of immediate consciousness the fact that the conviction exists n our own MINnGs ANd CXIs 
His pr . problem appears to have been to diseover a theorv of con of any other facts Necessity of be elo 
Em i swt . me sof as much as possible without carrying tion follows, according to the author, from this self-evid \\ 
our assent over into the extremes to which the statements of philosophers | ht , “ground the evidence on the necessity of belief, but Iv : 
are too often } A theorv whic] ll assure us of the re the irresis » nature of the conviction to the self-evider As 
and pe rid withou ding us into materialism, | sity flows from the self-evidence, soit may become a test of it, an ves 





belief the < te permanence of matter: which shall assure | difficult of application.” .Catholicity is alsoa derivative tes nd,“ w 















































































us of the reality of cause and effect and the existence of power in the world joined with necessity, may determine very readily and 1 s w 
without carryin ir assent over to the “dismal consequences” to which | conviction be intuitive ;” but all these tests * appls \ 
Kant’s analysis of causation appears to lead; a theory which shall guaran. | convictions lo the generalized expression of them the tests 
t sal \ s ne or substantive real without upsetting mediately, and on the supposition and condition that t] ‘ . 
our pe! al d landing us in pantheism; and a theory which, at the | proper expressjon of the spontaneous pet tions O thes 
@ 5 from the psyel eal obie ms which, since the | tions are laws of the perceptive fa ties g 
Log have been urged against certain forms of the doctrine of | termining their objects. Their objects are really dis ee 
ntu ! ] tion is primarily held, only in respect to 7 a 
A nN tal pr ciple of Dr. MeCosh’s system is that the mind always | “ene ralizations are then made, but thev ar r r S ‘ 1X 
b “" n the singular, and the individual in its acquisition in our own minds, each of which carries necessity in it Cher 
of Knowlcs ‘ s inive truths—n indeed, as the results of | tore, according to the author, two fundamentally distinet | is 
ap! ss it in the course of a pr ss, in which the elements of universal] | ation, and in this respect his doctrine is quite origins Laws 
lgments st be produced by perticular experiences and special judg- | !actS may be derived from an experience, necessarily limited, of facts w 
! Ss hae ) lar I of such a nature that they wart are either inferences more or less perfectly lrawn fror it 
tla y ¢ ent, not by the cumulative force of experi or else facts at which no pow ft 1 R : . 
t] p ¢ » c0r : find nto the mind by tl Ons : . 
in . ' are la 1 say nothing about the poss only testify « 
eralization ) ce ac sion of a ial laws which are med g ns fror 
The thor t] \ s the Hyections which have been so often urged | CePptions and judgments “are of a gy rand da r nature 
against the f lea Unis ralizations of convictions ¢ ry <sitv w the ) — - ‘ 
n the mir Pa s of 1 wniversalitv in their very n 
the to ( ( 1 facts which a This is briefly our author's system, which 1 roceeds t —_— 
discovered it i and the ind various problems of metaphysics, su s the realitv of cause and subs 
the truth of t] l versal and the self and the eXte worid lity S e 
Having thus defined intuitive knowledge, our author proceeds to us to exceed anything which has come from‘fhe Scottish s 
how such knowledge can be distinguished from other kinds, and he pliancy it exceeds, we think, any system which has ever been propow 
down tests which the philoso; f common sense has prescribed in the The extremes of philosophy are avoid yitw 8 sil ty. | 
writings of the Scottish school, the tests, namely, of self-evidence, necessity, | Proposition be down as universally t from which logica = 
and catholicity or universality in human beliefs He divides the cogni ted f a heterodox character are deducible, this svster the 1 . 
acts of the mind into three species, and adopts as the generic name for modifying the propositi n Without impairing in any 1 et ‘ l 
them the theo lterm “convictions.” There are the cognitive convi of its universality, since the infallible powers do not testify to the tr 
tions h decide immediately that an object exists, not only in relation to  ®®Y formula imn but onlv in so far as the forn rs ’ 
our faculties, but independently By our cocni —™ we know | Particular deci a mine iP aa thes r hand. the “« 
through sens ! tion and self ness, that something in particul: n question the universality of any truth on the ground that 1 
existe. ha 1 and w conti te eriat In other words. that some. | eniz nt only of the rticular, or doubts the anity ‘ 
thing has present existence and present permanence. Such cognitions also | STO" { that all experience is of the gent s his 
decide hit ely hat the thing exists in space oF is extended : also t] bu lenies that his conclusions f Ww, since nivers tV al . aaity 
it has power, or is a cause and will produce an effect. All this the intuitive | 2Of Come from the particulars of contingent experience as such, but from t] 
powers of cos niti by their innate nature. and they “look for” f the mind yw through these into realitv, and de ee 
and discover all experiences. 1 reg » partici 
Such intuitions precede, both logically and chronologically, all other “ cor i be regretted, however, that the author does not give us a 
victions.” In this the author dissents from Hami which s explicit account of what he means by such expressions as “ primitiy 
poses a la ulty of faith to our cognitive acts Intu ve tet convictions rving hecessitv W th them, and a conse lent ut 
liefs ” form with him a de convictions "—not derived fr yr Sa in their v natur In all the definitions of ssitv with wv 
cognitions logically, but from them as furnishing the materials on which a | V® 8Te 28equain ed, we have nowhere found it extended beyond th 
new class of intuitive powers are brought to bear. Our faith-intuitions have | tae logical consequences of the fi in which it is supposed 
no real objects presented to them. [ hold,” says the author, “that know. tively. That the universal does not follow logically from t) 
from any number of particulars, is what the author strer el), ine " 
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By the Re come SS How. the n. do the part tlars carry in them the necessity of thy n ren] fey 





sh, LL.D. ess s College, Belfas w Pits a 
revised edition 1866. Syo pp. 444. | this is what we untlierstand the author's expressions to mean. How unles 
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it be that the particulars are known simply as instances of the universal, the 
truth of which we possess as an independent knowledge? But such an in 
dependent knowledge of the universal the author as strenuously denies. 
The universal comes to consciousness, he thinks, only through the particu- 
lars, yet not by the way of suggestion or an awakening of a dormant truth, 
but rather as a fact which the particular contains in itself. It is not, 
according to the author, from the objects of intuition on one hand, nor 
from the powers of intuition on the other, that the truth of a universal 
proposition becomes known. This is obtained by the generalization of 
particular decisions of the mind. In the general maxim the mind re-cognizes 
what it has previously cognized in each and every one of the particular 





cases. The underived necessity of the particular conviction is somehow 
translated into the universal truth of the general maxim. 

The author probably attaches to the word “ necessity’ a peculiar sense, 
as something more than mere cogency of belief, though he nowhere defines 
it in any other signification. There is a real and important logical distine 
tion involved in this word, which renders the author's theory intelligible 
enough, though quite a different doctrine from what he intends to set forth. 
There is a distinction in the logical use of the word necessity, as opposed to 
contingency, which relates not to the cogency of the belief with which a fact 
is held, but to the connection of the fact itself with other facts in our expe- 
When we say that “anything must be or must be so and so,” we 
“this thing 


rience. 
mean to express something different from the statement that 
is or ig so and so;” yet this difference does not refer to the originality, sim 
plicity, or cogency of our belief in the statement. The copulas must be and 
cannot be involve in them universal propositions, though they connect only 
individual or particular terms, They mean that the truth they predicate is 
unconditional—is independent of any other facts ; 
to prevent the thing from being, or being so and so; or that the particular 
fact does not depend on any conditions which we can suppose from the evi- 
From the particular proposition, “ These 


that there exists nothing 


dence of experience to be variable. 


two straight lines cannot enclose a space,” may be deduced, through the 
universality implied in the copula, the universal proposition, “No two 
straight lines can enclose a space.” For “cannot” here means that there 
are no conditions, or supposable variations of conditions, which will make a 
closed figure of these two lines. But the evidence on which such a fact rests 
will be equally good for any other two straight lines, since a change from 
these to another pair will not affect the conditions on which the truth of the 
particular case depends. Hence, “no pair of straight lines can enclose a 
space.” This follows from the unconditionalness of a particular fact—not 
from the cogency of our belief in it. 


By overlooking the universal, which is implied in an unconditional, par- 


This cogency is quite another affair. 


ticular proposition, our author has sought for the origin of the corresponding 
explicit universal in the character of our particular convictions as mental 
acts; whereas this character of universality really depends on the relations 


of particular facts to our experiences generally. We, therefore, come back 


to the difficulty, still unsolved, as to how we derive universality from a lim- | 
Upon this Dr. MeCesh lays down the usual dictum of his | 


ited experience. 
school. He says that ‘a very wide and uniform experience would justify a 
general expectation but not a necessary conviction ; and this experience is 


The Nation. 


liable to be disturbed at any time by a new occurrence inconsistent with what 


has been previously known to us.” But whence this liability ? On what evi- 
dence is it supposed? Are we informed of it by an intuition or by experience ? 
If by the former, then we have intuitions about other generalizations than uni- 
If by the latter, then 
our experience is not uniform, which is contrary to his special hypothesis. 


versal ones, which is contrary to our author's theory. 


As he, therefore, shuts himself off from both these sources of information on 
the subject, we are left no alternative but to conclude that his statement 


| 


about the liability of our uniform experiences to be disturbed is wholly gratui- | 


tous and a begging of the question. Or perhaps he means that propositions 
which we do not feel obliged to believe, though not contradicted in our experi- 


ence, should yet, from their analogy with others which are occasionally con- 


tradicted, be regarded as liable to exception. But again we demand, Whence | 
| . . 
| the external world, are doubts and questions, not about the reality of these 


is the force of this analogy? What right have we to draw such a conclusion ? 
Is it not also a virtual begging of the question? For, suppose it true, what the 
opposite school of philosophy teaches, that there exist certain universal 
facts, not born into the mind either as innate ideas or as laws of its faculties, 
but existing as the universal circumstances into which the mind is born. 





There could be no exceptions to the uniformity of our experience of such | 


facts, even if there were no necessity in our convictions of them; and al- 
though, as our author's school believes, we always do have necessary con- 
victions of such facts and of no others, the doctrine must rest, after all, on 
the evidence of induction—on the observation that the mark of necessity 





of science as well as the discussions of philosophy contradict this induction. 
“There was a time,’ says Mr. Mill, “ when men of the most cultivated in- 
tellects and the most emancipated from the dominion of early prejudice, 
would not credit the existence of antipodes.” Our author, after quoting 
this example, observes: “I acknowledge that the tests of intuition have 
often been loosely stated, and that they have also been illegitimately ap- 
plied, just as the laws of derivative logic have been. But they have seldom 
or never been put in the ambiguous form in which Mr. Mill understands 
them, and it is only in such a shape that they could ever be supposed to 


cover such beliefs as the rejection of the rotundity of the earth. It 
is not the power of conception, in the sense either of phantasm or notion, 
that should be used as a test, but it is selfevidence with necessity.” He 


then proceeds to understate the facts of the case thus: “ There was a time 
when even educated men felt a difficulty in conceiving the antipodes, because 
it seemed contrary not to intuition but to their limited experience ; but sure- 
ly no one knowing anything of philosophy or of what he was speaking 
would have maintained, at any time, that it was self-evident that the earth 
could not be round.” On this we have to observe, in the first place, that 
the difficulty of conceiving the antipodes was not, as the author appears to 
think, a difficulty of conceiving the rotundity of the earth, but a difficulty 
of conceiving men standing on the opposite side of the round earth, without 
having their feet stuck on, like flies to a ceiling, and this difficulty was 
such that these philosophers could not be made to credit its possibility ; in 
other words, they had one of Dr. McCosh’s intuitions on the matter. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who follows the Scottish school in positing belief as a valid 
and ultimate test of the truths of universals, attempts to explain away this 
historical example by limiting the test to what is simple and “ undecom 
posable,” and he supposes the conception of the antipodes to have been dif 
ficult or impossible to the ancients, and the fact to have been incredible, on 
account of the complexity of the conception. But we suspect the case to 
have been just the reverse of this. The antipodes were incredible to the 
ancients because they conceived the fact as a simple and unconditional one, 
and in contradiction of the equally simple and unconditional’ fact of their 
own standing on the earth. And it is because we in modern times are able 
to resolve both facts into the conditions on which they depend that they 
are seen not to be contradictory. So long as “down” was conceived as an 
absolute direction in the universe, dependent on nothing but its own nature, 
so long were the antipodes incredible and stood in contradiction of as sim 
ple, original, and necessary a belief as “that two straight lines cannot en- 
close a space.” In short, the ancients had in this ease all the tests which 
the Scottish school apply as ultimate in the ascertainment of truth. 

But What other tests are there? this 
school demands. 
simple and easy application ; but, without awaiting an answer, this school 


what can be more ultimate? 
Perhaps there are no tests of a general character, or of 


describes all those who oppose them as “ sceptics,” deniers of truth ; whereas 
what the so-called “ sceptics,” “idealists,” and “ sensationalists” deny is only 
the validity of these tests as ultimate ones. What nobody doubts or calls 
in question, that, of course, nobody wants a test for, though it may be a use 
ful and instructive exercise in philosophy to generalize the conditions of ulti 
But such conditions are illegitimately used as an appeal 
The Scottish school, half aware 


mate credibility. 
from the doubts or questions of philosophy. 


lof this, commonly describes the opinions and doubts from which they 


appeal to intuition and common sense as either insincere or as positively 
wicked, and our author, in particular, regards all the errors and mistakes of 
philosophers as coming from a perverse will, from their not yielding to their 
intuitive, heaven-born convictions. He describes his opponents as “ oppo 
nents of intuitive truth,” whereas they only oppose the theory which regards 
our simplest and most certain convictions as derived from a different source 
from that which assures us of all else that we know, namely, our experience 
of the world and of our own thoughts. The “sceptic’ does not deny that our 
knowledges are produced according to laws which may be discovered in them 
by comparison and generalization, and his doubts and questions about meta 
physical truths, such as the relation of cause and effect and the existence of 


knowledges, but about the kind of reality they have, and this must be deter 
mined, he thinks, by the nature of the evidence on which they rest. 

The “sceptic” does not deny that many of his beliefs are unconditional 
or necessary. He only denies that this quality is a proof of their simplicity 
or originality, and on this account he doubtless holds to them somewhat less 
wilfully. By necessity he means unconditionalness, or that the fact is inde 
pendent of all other known facts and conditions. Whatever the word 
necessity means more than this, comes, he thinks, from a rhetorical fervor of 
assertion ; as if one should say, “ This must be so,” meaning that he is deter- 


always does attend uncontradicted truths and no others. But the history | mined that it shall beso, This sort of self-determination in their convictions 
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the Scottish school doubtless have, and they are probably correct in not 
ascribing it to the evidence of experience ; but then they are wrong in think- 
ing that it comes from the reason, since, in fact, its real origin is in the 
will. 

The appeal from the “sceptic’s’’ questions to common sense is inept in 
two important particulars. In the first place, the appeal is an ignoratio 
elenchi, for the questions are not questions of facts but questions of their 
philosophical explanations ; questions of the origin and nature of the facts as 
knowledges. These have nothing to do with the cogency or simplicity of 
our beliefs, except to explain them.* When the “sceptic” asks why some 
beliefs are so much more cogent than others, he is accused by this school of 
doubting whether they really are so, and he is referred for an explanation to 
the very facts which he seeks to explain. But, in the second place, no dis 
cussion is legitimate which appeals to an oracle not acknowledged by both 
parties. ‘he proper appeal in all disputes is to common principles explicitly 
announced and understood in the same sense by both disputants. It is com 
mon, indeed, in physical investigations to speak of an appeal to experiment 
or to observation ; still, by this is meant, not an appeal from anybody's de 
cision or opinion, but from everybody’s ignorance of the facts of the case. 
The facts in philosophy are so notorious that this sort of appeal is not re- 
quired. What is sought by the so-called “sceptic” is the nature of the fact, 
its explanation; and he is not deterred from the enquiry by the seeming 
simplicity of the fact, but proceeds, like the astronomer, and the physicist, 
and the naturalist, by framing and verifying hypotheses to reduce the sim- | 
ple seeming to its simpler reality. In this the idealist does not deny that 
there is an existence properly enough called the external world, but he 
wishes to ascertain the nature of this reality by studying what the notion 
of externality really implies; what are the circumstances attending its rise 
in our thoughts, and its probable growth in our experience. In this research 
he does not forget that all explanation ultimately rests on the inexplicable ; 
that “ there is no appeal from our faculties generally ;’ he only denies that | 
the present simplicity of a fact in our thoughts is a test of its primitive sim- 
plicity in the growth of the mind. For such a test would have deterred the 
astronomer from questioning the Ptolemaic system and the stability of the 
earth, or the physicist from calling in question nature’s abhorrence of a 
vacuum. 

The oracular deliverances of consciousness, even when consulted by the | 
most approved maximsof interrogation, cannot present a fact in the isolated, 
untheoretical form which criticism and scientific investigation demand. 
Philosophers are not the only theorizers. The vulgar, and the philosopher 
himself as one of them, have certain theoretical prepossessions, natural ex 
planations and classifications of the phenomena which are habitually brought | 
to their notice—such as the apparent movements of the heavens, and the 
axioms of hourly experience. How are these natural theories to be elimin 
ated’? How unless by criticism—by just such criticisms as those of the 
great “sceptic’’ Hume? But while the criticisms of Hume awoke the 
philosopher of Kénigsberg from his “dogmatic slumber,” and gave rise to 
the greatest philosophical movement of modern times, it appeared to affect 
the “sceptic’s ” own countrymen only to plunge them into a profound dog 
matic coma. The “sceptic” seemed to these philosophers to deny truth 
itself, and to demand a proof for everything. “ There are truths,” says our 
author, “above probation, but there are none above examination, and the 
truths above proof are those which bear inspection the best.” This is the 
key to the whole Scottish method. The inspection of truths as to their 
credibility seems to these thinkers to be the chief business of philosophy. 
As if truths were on trial for their lives! As if the “ sceptic ’ desired worse 
of them than their better acquaintance ! 

An appeal to an oracle silences but does not settle disputes. Principles 
to start from must be those for which no explanation is supposable. The 
existence of undisputed and indisputable facts is denied by no philosopher 
and every true philosopher seeks for such facts ; the “idealists” and the 





“sensationalists ” as well as the rest. But idealism was ever a stumbling- 
block to the Scottish school, so much so that their intuitions seem to spring | 
directly from an innate inability in the thinkers of that nation to under. | 


stand this doctrine. They appear unable to distinguish between questions} ' 


concerning the origin of an idea and a doubt of its reality. It is much as if} 
a Ptolemaic astronomer should accuse a Copernican of denying or ignoring | 
the visible changes in the aspects of the heavens. 

The “sceptic” does not doubt peremptorily, but always for cause. He 
does profess to doubt realities or principles, but only whether certain truths 
are principles or simple cognitions, and whether they are cognitions having 
the kind of reality they are vulgarly supposed to have. There would bea 
sort of grim humor in our author's discussion of “‘ what are we to do to the 
sceptic?” and what we should and what we should not do for him, were it 
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not that the discussion is too obviously a serious one. The author does not 


see that what we ought to do is to try to understand the “sceptic,” and 


, What we ought not to do is to misrepresent him. 


“ Precipitate and incorrect as Hume's conclusion was” concerning the 


possibility of a science of metaphysics, “ yet,” says Kant, “it was at least 
founded on investigation, and this investigation was wel! worthy that all 
the best intellects of his time should have united successfully to solve the 
problem, and, if possible, in the temper in which he proposed it, for from 
this a,total reform of the science must soon have arisen. Only the unpro 
pitious fate of his metaphysic would have it that it should be understood by 
none. One cannot without a certain feeling of pain see how utterly his 
adversaries, Reid, Oswald, Beattie, and later Priestley also, missed the point 
of his problem. By continually taking for granted just what he doubted 
but on the other hand proving with vehemence, and, what is more, with 
great indecorum, what it never came into his head to doubt, they so mis 
took his hint towards improvement that everything remained in the old 
state, as though nothing had happened.”—| Prolegomena to every Future 


Metaphysic which can be put forth as a science. Introduction 
We will only add that our author has not improved upon his prede 
cessors. 


_ ~<pe——_—_—_—____ 


GIFTS PLUS TAXES.* 

So far as the object of this work may be learned from its title-page, the 
pains bestowed might almost seem supertiuous. Neither muniticence, self 
sacrifice, nor patriotism can be denied a people which contributed men by 
the million and money by the thousand million to maintain the national 
integrity, in cheerful response to the call of its appointed magistrates. The 
books of the recruiting-oflicer and the tax-gatherer would alone refute the 
charge of sordidness or of a shameful attachment to life. That the country 
was saved without a single refusal of what was demanded by Government, 


| and without a regret for the cost of safety, is a notorious and sufficient tribute 


to the American character. The volume before us has another story to tell. 


It treats not of the army in the field, but of what it rightly calls “the army 
| in reserve’’—not of imposts, but of free-will offerings. It traces the history 


of seventy millions of dollars, a fairly-estimated portion of the never-to-be- 


known amount which measured the sympathy of those who stayed at home 


for those who went to the battle. 

The record opens with a brief chapter on the private liberality of our 
Revolutionary grandfathers and grandmothers, and their many personal 
sacrifices to the struggling cause of independence. Then follows the account 
of the rise and development of that vast system of co-operation by which, 
after Sumter fell, the authorities were relieved and supported, and the loyal 
ranks supplied and cared for, so long as a rebel host remained to dispute the 
Federal supremacy. It was impossible that the Sanitary Commission should 
not occupy the chief attention of the historian, since this was the largest 


} and best of the benevolent organizations of the war, and was the most thor- 


oughly popular of all. It satisfied, too, the natural cravings of the friends 
and kindred of the soldiers to mitigate their hardships, to provide them 
with comforts, to cheer their spirits with the evidence that they were not 
forgotten, and to shield them from all the perils to which they were exposed, 
save those from the enemy himself. When the record deals with recruiting 
committees and funds for the families of volunteers, or any undertaking 
which required subscriptions in money, of course it is the men who are 
prominent. But the glory of the Sanitary Commission is, as its farewell 
address acknowledged so gratefully, that its thousand branches were man 
aged, and its most successful schemes for raising means devised and carried 
out, by the women of the land. Here belong the statistics of those unprece 
dented fairs which were resorted to when the surplus material for soldiers’ 
clothing had been exhausted, and money was needed to buy the stuff which 
should keep the hitherto busy fingers still at work. In these extraordinary 
as well as in their every-day exertions, both spontaneous and both without 
other than spiritual remuneration, the women were scarcely more admirable 
for their devotion than for their business energy and practical efficiency. 
rheir achievements make a readable, almost romantic tale, and lighten the 
long lists of donors and committees which occupy so many pages of the 
But they were not alone in filling the treasury of the Com 
Not a day passed, says the record, “ without some performance, 
professional, social, or amateur, some exhibition, some festival, some lecture,” 


of which the proceeds were an offering to the welfare of the soldier. And 


| there were fresher contrivances than fairs for easing the pockets of the com- 
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f flour which had been the subject of an election wager, and 


nf 





l 
‘h was sold and re-sold and sold again, travelling hither and yonder on 
he Pa 


ite from each other—until it had netted $63,000 in gold, three blocks of 


ific coast—sometimes even being simultaneously bid for in two places 
s valued at $7,000, and a house and lot, not to mention a few thousands 
had left 
careful history of the Commission, the public must, of course, look to a special 


n legal tenders after it the mining States. For a complete and 


work commensurate with the magnitude of its subject. Such a one, we 
understand, is in preparation by Mr. C. J. Stillé, of Philadelphia 

Other instramentalities are described more briefly : the Christian Com- 
mission, the Cooper-Shop Refreshment Saloon, the various Freedmen’s Com 
the Fund for East 


of Savannah 


lissions Tennessee, ete. 


The money contributed to the 


after the Federal occupation of that city, is also noted, 


ther with the international charity of the George Griswold. Scarcely 

y form of patriotism or liberality is omitted. We are told how the crops 
were gathered by wives, mothers, daughters, and sisters, where the men 
had gone, before the grain was ripe, to another harvest from which they 
might not bring their sickles back. In a little Connecticut village which 
had raised a fund to promote enlistments, and another to succor the families 
of the volunteers, the doctor refused pay for his services, the parson forgot | 
the pew-rent when’‘it fell due, and the undertaker’s bill was never seen un 
receipted. The school teachers of a city conspicuous for its educational | 


institutions relinquished a fixed percentage of their salary during the war 
Che pilots of this fair harbor made no charge for guiding Government ves 


} 
A 


account, which is further swelled by such items as the undrawn salary of 
Solicitor-General Whiting, the donation of the steamer Vanderbilt by him 
whose name it bore, and the scholarship endowed by General Butler in 
Phillips Academy for a soldier's son. 

lo give some idea of the chief component parts of the seventy millions 
ilready alluded to, we present the following estimates from the summary: 
Contributions of the Eastern and Atlantie States, for enlistments and the 
lief of drafted men, $15,000,000 ; Western and Central do., $13,000,000 ; 
in aid of soldiers’ families, from both sections, $4,590,000 ; cash and supplies 
+) 


bile 


regular channel of the Sanitary Commission, $12,971,000 ; for 
similar purposes through other channels, $6,000,000 ; Western Sanitary 
Commission, $4,000,000 ; Christian Commission, $4,530,000. 

Mr. Goodrich must be allowed to have done his part in a very creditable 
manner, and to have preserved the “ Tribute-Book ” from the fate of other 
similar publications, which vainly hope that their elegant attire will out 
balance the mortal dulness of their text. 
| 


preciated by the generations which are to come, perhaps quite as much as 


The “ Tribute-Book ” may be read 
1 pleasure well-nigh from beginning to end, and may rely on being ap 


wit 


by the present. The publishers, on their side, have manifestly striven to 


lo their very best, and, so far as paper, type, and binding are concerned, 


have produced a very rare and unexceptionable volume—not a whit too costly 
r its precious contents. Of the engravings our praise must be qualified. 
As a whole, they are poorly printed, and are not remarkable as designs. A 


part of Mr. Nast’s possess the merits of his best, but the frontispiece is inex 


preasibly cheap and commonplace. Mr. Hoppin’s humor appears to advan 


tage in one or two borders. Mr. Fenn’s landscapes are the most satisfactory | 
of all the illustrations; for Mr. Hennessy’s single drawing is too much 


marred between the engraver and the printer to be ranked as the very first. 
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oak, It was harsh and raw, and did not set off the pictures well. During 


I. 
| we galleries of the National Academy of Design look better this fall 
| than they did last spring. The walls against which the pictures are hung 
: “f 
} were stained then a shade nearly approaching to the color of oiled white 
| 
| 
| 


the summer the authorities have taken thought : the walls behind the pic 


tures are now colored a sort of drab, a soft tint which does not attract the 


eye. This is asit should be.. The walls of a private gallery, where pictures 


are less crowded together, where each has (or should have) a certain breadth 


of wall space above it, below it, and on either side, may be darker and 
richer in color; even a deep maroon flock paper, or, as Mr. Hamerton has 
+] 


LOLeESC 


it,  pomegranate-colored velvet,” will suit them. But in publie gal 


leries, where pictures are of necessity closely set, frame to frame, and wher 


each picture more than usually cared for has its own “ shadow-box ” lined 


with the color the artist prefers as a foil to his work, we think it is right to 


; tint them a neutral color that 
Th 


echot 


keep the walls as little obtrusive as possibl 
no one will notice, and so do no harm (if no good) to the pictutes. e 
thi I 
by the narrower band of the same color between the two mouldings high 


band of dark red below the oaken moulding that marks “ line,” 


above the pictures, helps the general effect of the room. 


But we shall never 
satisfied with these galleries until there is a great deal of 


high up about the skylights and in the coved ceilings above 


be rei varied color 


¢ 


he 


picture 
The high wall above the arches of the corridor especially needs color 
decoration. 


walls. 

The building, indeed, is not finished inside, as yet. It is a trial to any 
one who cares for beautiful architecture to go up the great staircase and 
see the capitals of the arcade, all but one still uncarved, blocks of marbl 
waiting to be vivified. 


It is to be hoped that money will soon be raised 
that is what is needed) and the building finished. But it may be that Mr 
Suydam’s money bequest, or the interest on it for some years, is to be ap 
plied to this purpose, and that we are only urging what is already re 
solved on. 

In these galleries there is on exhibition a collection of three hundred and 
seventy-five pictures (more or less, the exact number can only be ascertained 
All 
But there are 


ullery is entirely occupied by the pictures 


these form the exhibi 





by actual count) and fifteen works of sculpture. 
tion of the Artists’ Fund Soci ty. 


| shall observe. Thus the north g 


subdivisions which we 


| eighty seven in number, bequeathed by the late James A. Suydam to the 
Academy of Design. he contributions of 
the members of the Artists’ Fund Society, and the single “ Donation to the 
of Miss Edith W. Cook. 
evening, Dec. 29, 1865,” 


+ 
t 


The west gallery is occupied by 


Fund” These are to be sold by auction “ 


presumably the close of the exhibition. 


on Friday 
The remain 
ing galleries are used for the pictures which are sent for exhibition, most of 
them loaned by private persons, 

Three or four hundred pictures are as many as these galleries can rightly 





show. We can sce now that they were too crowded in the exhibition of the 


National Academy of Design. There is a better chance to look 


t 


at the pic 


tures now than there was last spring—at least by daylight. By night the 
| light is very insufficient, or else the gas has been turned down to dimness 
the two evenings we have been in the galleries. In justice to the painters 
the galleries ought to be closed at sundown, unless the managers are willing 
Then, it 


doors at nightfall, nobody could object, for so 


to turn on the gas; and they really ought to make this choice. 
they should choose to shut the 
far there has been but a slim attendance of spectators, and it would be as 
well to save the gas and fuel. 
These fall exhibitions have Let us call attention 


| to the fact that they ought not to be compared to the spring exhibitions. 


never been very good. 


| The Academy of Design exhibition is of American pictures only, and of pic- 
It always represents, therefore 


tures that have never been exhibited before, 











of the artists of New York and the vicinity. 
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he latest phase of American art ; the best work of the previous year of most 
But the Artists’ Fund Exhibi. 
tion takes old and new, American and foreign 


good and bad; and rejects 


nothing, apparently, except water-color drawings, though why it rejects 
ese so uniformly we have never been informed. 
There is one great advantage in these autumn exhibitions of this Society 


f 


good foreign pictures are by this means brought to the notice of many peo 


ple who would not see them otherwise. Thus, in this exhibition, No. 91 
though not as fine a Troyon as one or two that are or have been in Amer 
ica) ; No. 92, “ The Greedy Boy,” by Edouard Frére ; No. 94, “ The Forbid- 
den Book,” by Kraus; Gérome’s famous “ Prayer in the Desert,” No. 136; 
Patience,” No. 149; 
Margaret at the Fountain,” No. 187; and De Conwer's charming little 


De Jonghe's “Trial of James Tissot’s noble picture, 


painting of a picturesque old building, “ Church of St. Nicholas, Breslau ;” 


tliese pictures, though of such varied merit, are capable of teaching most 





an painters, and all American non a a great deal about the 


rt. Now, nearly all these foreign pictures have been seen at Mr. Knoedler’s 


or some other gallery, but there are few persons “ie 





have ever seen them 
ere compared with the many who might and should see them at the exhi 
bition of the Artists’ Fund. 


why every student and lover of art should take the present chance to look 


There is, by the way, more reason than usual 


arefully at these European pictures. There will be soon, if rumor errs 


not, an important collection of French and English pictures opened to 
inspection in New York. As poor men do not care to save money when six 


“] 


pences are all they can save, but will begin to “lay up” in earnest when 


once they have a nest-egg so the would be student of European painting can 





go to work with good courage at these few pictures, in the prospect of the 


many that are to come. 
Let us go into the west gallery, where are exhibited the pictures eont1 


uted to the Fund. If, in speaking of these, we fail —— ach i the 


highest standard of excellence, the only standard to which leans s pare 
nerally,to be compared, it is because they make so little pretension to be 
works of art at all. There are not more than half-a-dozen pictures among 


these three-score that could for one moment sustain any such comparison. 


rhe rest are trifles, evidently of little consideration even with their owners. 


They are of the nature of things for sale at a “iadies’ fair ;” their intrinsic 


value is little; they will all sell and all fetch high prices, because of the 


purposes to which their price is to be put. And we do not blame any artist 


for sen ling his least valuable work to such an exhibition, knowing it will 
sell as well, next Christmas holidays, as would his best study of the same 
size in the same frame. 

We find four little pictures in this gallery of contributions which it is a 


pleasure to see. Mr. Guy's “Give Me a Swing,” No. 17, has, indeed, | 


nothing to recommend it especially except the naturalness of the little girl's 
action, but that is a great recommendation in a collection where there is 
so much stilted affectation as we shall presently find in large and important 
pictures. It is a pretty little picture, the prettier for most picture-buyers bx 

cause of the spotlessness of the little girl. It is characteristic of Mr. Guy's 


children and dogs that dirt will not stick to them, and accordingly they can 


run and play out-doors uncontaminated. There isa better picture by the san 


artist in another room. Mr. Homer's “Army Boots,’ No. 46, is very 
slight and sketchy, but has a great deal of character in it. That is a won 
derful black boy on the left. Both are evidently having their pictures taken, 
but that fact, which is fatal to nine-tenths of the portraits we see, does not 


hurt these portraits, because the sitters do not try to * make-believe” uncon 


scious. Mr. Eastman Johnson’s “ Not Enough for Two,’ No. 49, is, on 


the whole, better than Mr. Homer's picture, and, therefore, best of the con 
tribution pictures; it comes nearer to Mr. Jolhnson’s highest mark than No 
26 does to Mr. Homer’s standard, and is full of excellent childish action. 
Mr. J. R. Gifford’s 


landscape study— 


“Green Mountain, Mt. Desert,” No. 50, is a pleasant 


t 
still blue sea in the distance dotted with white boats, broad 
expanse of wild country, a little cove making into the shore—a small picture 
rapidly and lightly painted, but very probably a study on the spot, and a 


all events very pleasant to see. With these four we are almost ready 


name Mr, Hennessy’s “The Picture’s Story,” No. 23, and after it come Mr. 


Griswold’s two little landscapes, Nos. 38 and 4, and Mr. Warren's “ Mack: 


Catching.” All these are far beneath what their authors can do easily, : 
they are all, therefore, undeserving of praise, but they call for a word « 
greeting as being not wholly without merit or interest 

There are two or three pictures of a curious and seldom equal! 


of a degree of demerit which puts them far below the standard ev 


tributions to a ladies’ fair. In “The Invalid,’ No. 34, Mr. Louis Lang has | cause enough to regret its existence. 


reached what would have been thought the lowest depth of bathos, did we not 


all remember his picture in last spring’s exhibition, “ Reminiscences of Lake | slope, at the foot of which the spectator stands, fills the 








Mahopac: Ladies Preparing for a Boat-race re would also be 
thought the worst of the contributions but for the presence among the of Mr 
Carter’s “ Araby’s Daughter,” No. 25. We shall find Mr, Carter in an 


gallery with a worse picture than this—because larger. Mr. Rossiter ex 
hibits a “ Landscape,” No. 5, which is probably as valueless as a landscape can 
be, having no single merit that a careful examination can discover. And 
No. 32, would lead us to advise him, if he would 


Mr. Benson’s “ Haying 


listen to our advice, not to paint any more landscapes until he has begun 
again at the very beginning, and learned to draw and paint the very simplest 
bits of landscape detail. His landscape works at present fail to show that 


he has any of the power or any of the Knowledge which a landscape painter 
needs. 


Turning away from the contributed pictures, we find in the other 





ies a loan collection of two hundred and thirty more, and, as aforesaid, a few 
works of sculpture, Mr. Suydam’s bequest not being in y 
ration. It is into this loan collection, of course, that one must look 
strength of the exhibition; and there are a few interesting ] ires by 
American artists, besides the Tissots and Troyons we have 1 

But, as a collection, this is one of the worst we remember to have seen It 
does not seem worth while to go to the trouble of r ving and hanging 
these pictures every year, if the resulting show is to be always so 


Why not abandon the enterprise? Nobody's heart scems to be in it. N 


body seems to be giving thought and attention to the collection as a whol 
or to care what sort of “art” he personally contributes te it. ‘I tal 
is an example of the way the whole thing is done Its badness is the more 


inexcusable, because the annual N. A. D. catalogue is generally very we 





got up, and there is no visible cause for hurry in preparing this 
logue; there was no occasion for opening the exhibition last Tues \ 
ing ; there was no need of limiting the time allowed for har pictures 
to the week between the 1and 31st of Q ‘ I was y that 
has helped spoil the catalogue, is made probable by its late delivery at the 
galleries, for there was none to be had until the exhibition had been open 
twenty-four hours; and, when it came at last,it was very badly arra 1 
The numbers run to 255, then break off and chm lence with the contribu 


tions and run with them to 59, then commence with sculpture at 256 and 


run to 269, then skip 270 altogether, and take up again the loan-collection of 











pictures at 271 and finish it. It is crowded with mistakes and typograp! 
errors, and has no index to the artists whose works are on ex] tion The 
| , , 7 , ; 7 , 
| carelessness about the whole undertaking, to which this import nar t 
| bears witness, is inexcusable and prevents us from conceiy inv respect 
} , : : } : : 
| for the con Art is worthy of thought, and y is w v of thoug] 
f people get up exhibitions of pictures vy should do it we peopl t 
ip enterprises, the y should do their best to make 1 succeed 
| Here is a combination of both which attracts public attention and asks f{ 
| public respect, and it should be thoroughly well managed, or else aban 
| doned 
| 
| The place of honor in these galleries (which, by the way, was occupied by 
] . * ” : 
| Mr Bierstadt’s “Yo Semite” picture) is given to “The Triumph of the 
| Cross,” by Mr. Emanuel Leutze, numbered 205, and painted, as a verm 
inscription informs us, in 1864 It is, then, Mr. Leutze’s latest manner tl 
| is represented by this picture We accept it as such He has evident], 


studying Kaulbach’s large pictures, possibly Piloty’s pictures as wi 








one figure here leads us to infer. He has given an air of novelty to his v 
lan 1 of a novel gracefulness, however nrerectricious ; and of a novel boldnes 
| however unwarranted. The figures in the foreground are thrown ¢ 
| attitudes of violent action, as we have never before seen Mr. Leutze’s figur 
| The floating draperies have a specious effectiveness of line and mass, 1 
familiar to us urtist’s work. We rear . e as sho 
i many respects, more ability than any of Mr. Leutze’s { er Wol 
kdl re as more likely to do harn It shows no improvement in the 
| hi cher matters of expression and of trut thf ulness of feeling shown in a t 
bebe is as unreal and theoretical as ‘“ Washington’s Crossing the Delawa} 
It is as absurdly false in an “hist orical regard as the “ Venice Triump] 
[t is as incapab f teaching anybody anything or of giving a moi 
pleasure as the worst of the Capitol pictures. B t has,.w thers ‘ 
but ttle ra ‘ s, | ght rs by iness ‘ rawin \ ly 
will pass with 1 v i eb practised knowledge, and 
ction in the fore l impress many with tl 5 
| Powers of design. We have t his w be a , 
And if, as sucl t will do half ur t Kau Destruc 
n of J salen s done, « tle of the Huns,” we shall have 
The Alhambra lifts its red towers high on the crest of a hill, whose long 


lower half of the 








eee 


oO 2 


—s 


( 


picture. A broed road leads up the hill, dividing into two, and sweeping off 


to right and left, to unite, probably, at the palace. Where the road divides 


a sort of terrace, called in the catalogue an “ 


with 
hurry and the stir on the roads below and on either side of them. 


there is esplanade,” on which 
the 


Fora 


Ferdinand and Isabella, mounted, their suite, are watching 


procession of monks, bearing a huge altar, surmounted by a cross and sacred 
of 
Christian captives, is rushing (that is the word) up the hill by the left-hand 


images, choristers, ecclesiasties high and low degree, and released 
road, while a wild crowd “ of the more bigotted Moors” (to quote the cata 
logue exactly) are getting off as they best can by that on the right, having 
carelessly taken a road that will bring them into intermediate contact with 
the triumphant Christians. 
took place as represented, it is easy to see; and the unreality of the main 
idea is made actual impossibility by the details. Here is a Moorish woman, 


with a very light and open dress for travellin 


or 
7) 


whose goods which she 
takes away are two goats that run beside her, and a kid which she is carry 
Here is another woman on a mule, halted 


exactly in the path, and, of course, checking the flight. 


ing—easily, it must be confessed. 


wart Moors, vigorously teating their clothes and beating their heads as they 
run (in the way people run on the stage) down the hill, the explosion of their 
grief not taking place as they first see the approaching cross, for that has 
It 


is useless to describe, one by one, the numerous separate absurdities of this 


passed, but seeming continuous and likely to last them as far as Africa. 


pretentious work. It is to be hoped that, in spite of our fears, it may be 


soon as completely forgotten as it deserves to be. 


> 
MUSIC. 
MUSICAL TALK. 


As a specimen of what good things can be done in the way of concerts, 





we quote one of the programmes of Mr. Alfred Mellon’s “ Promenade Con 
certs” at the Covent Garden Theatre, which he gave frequently during the 
He de 
voted special evenings to composers and schools, and had a Beethoven night, 
The Italian 
night commenced with Spontini’s overture to “ Nourmahal,” which he 


summer with a band of eighty of the best musicians of London. 
a Spohr night, a Mendelssohn night, and an Italian night. 


brought out when conducting the royal opera at Berlin, the opera being 
suggested by a ballet called “ Lalla Rookh,” and the overture being an imi 
tation of Rossini’s to “Semiramide.”” This was followed by the overture to 
“ Guillaume Tell,” by Rossini, and by that to ‘“‘ Anacréon ou ]’Amour Fugi- 
tif,” the twenty-fourth work of Cherubini, and produced at the Théitre 
Feydeau, in 1803, which long ago became classic. Besides this were Ernst’s 
fantasia for the violin on the “ March and Willow Song ” in Rossini’s “ Otel- 
jo;” 
cuphonium, with a horn obligato accompaniment ; the barcarole of Ricci, 


the liberty duet from “I Puritani,” arranged for the ophicleide and 


“Sulla poppa del mio brik,” and an aria from “ Linda di Chamounix,” sung 
On the Moz 
art night were given the G minor symphony, the little known overture to 


by Carlotta Patti, not to speak of other miscellaneous pieces. 


“La Clemenza di Tito,” the piano sonata No. 7 in D, played by Mary 
Krebs, a German pianiste of growing fame, the adagio from the concerto for 
the clarionet, the two grand arias of the Queen of Night in “ Die Zauber- 
fléte,” sung by Carlotta Patti, and “ Non piu andrai,” sung by Ferranti. 
Concerts such as these are worth imitation. 

—We hear from France that Gounod is writing a new opera, in five acts, 
on the story of “ Romeo and Juliet.” Three acts are already finished, and 
Faust.” They contain the duel, the 


‘“ 


are said to be more than equal to 
balcony scene, the scene of the grave, an episode with Friar Lorenzo, and 
We can scarcely imagine a subject better suited to 


three love duets. 


Gounod’s genius than this play of Shakespeare. The opera will be brought 
His publisher, Choudens, announces a “ Petit Oratorio” 
A psalm of his, “ By the Rivers of Babylon,” 
has just been sung at the concerts of the Paris Conservatory. Gounod’s 


out next year. 


as 


nearly ready, called “ Tobias.” 


operas, other than ‘“ Faust,” have never met with the success they deserve, 
principally owing to the librettos. ‘La Reine de Saba” is, perhaps, an 
exception. ‘Two beautiful choruses ought to be brought out at some of the 
concerts here, especially the “ Choeur des Sabéennes : Déja l’aube matinale.” 
This was lately rechristened “ Irene,” with a changed plot, for the English 
opera at London, and the whole music, without the voice, was given at the 
Crystal Palace concerts. “La Nonne Sanglante” contains ballet 
superior to that of “ Faust,” and which will bear favorable comparison with 
that of “ Robert le Diable.” “ Le Médecin malgré lui” has had a considerable 
run in the English opera under the name of “ The Mock Doctor.” 

—Gierman papers assert that Berlioz has not only written but printed me- 


moirs of his life, which, however, are not to be given to the public till after 


That they did not do so, that none of this scene | 


| his own. 


Here are two stal- | 


with youthful boldness gave concerts in Paganini’s footsteps. 





The Nation. 


his death. ‘This will be an important work in musical literature. All will 
remember his “ Soirées d’orchestre,” where he showed fine critical powers, 
and his “ Voyage musical,” describing his studies in Rome, where he would 
not study at all, in which he displayed a lively sense of the grotesque side 
of life, and a shrewd use of the pen. 

—Berlioz’s prediction that Ernst, like Paganini, would make the world 
talk about him, was long ago fulfilled. Long has he stood the first living 
master of the violin. For some years he had been out of health, smitten 
with paralysis, and was sojourning at Nice, where he died on the 8th of 
October. Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst was born at Briinn, in Moravia, in 1813. 
He very early obtained admission to the Conservatory of Vienna, where he 
studied under Mayseder, and became acquainted with Paganini, who be- 
friended and instructed him. In 1830 he visited the Rhine country, and 
His early 
manner was an imitation of his master’s, but he soon struck out a style of 
Robert Schumann wrote of him years ago: “ Ernst, like Paganini, 
has got the art of pleasing all sections, and winning them to his style at will, 
for his very versatile talent has enabled him to penetrate and become familiar 


with all schools. In power of improvisation, also, the most charming talent 


| ju a player, he approaches Paganini, which may in some degree be the con- 








music 


| 


sequence of his intimate early association with that master. The great 
Italian magician, on leaving the world of art, confided to Ernst the mys- 
teries of his method, for the study of the mature artist, the emulation of 
the student, and the delight of all.” 

—We have also to record the death of another musician, William Vin- 
cent Wallace, the composer of “ Maritana.” The child of a band-master, 
and born at Waterford, Ireland, in 1815, he early became able to play on 
every instrument of the orchestra, and was proficient on the clarionet as well 
as a fine player on the piano and violin. At the age of twelve he was able 
to lead an orchestra. When eighteen his health broke down, and he went 
to New South Wales, where he continued for some time engaged in agricul 


tural pursuits. He soon abandoned that, and commenced giving concerts at 


Sydney, whence he went to India and South America, living a life of even 
greater adventure than travelling musicians usually do. He fought duels, 
and was concerned in many intrigues, and even joined a tribe of savages, 
conforming to all their usages. He returned to England by way of the 
United States, and brought out there “ Maritana,” his first opera, with 
great success, From that time on he was busily at work as a composer, and 
wrote several operas, “ Matilda of Hungary,” “ Lurlei,’ “The Maid of 
Zurich,” “ Olga,” which were performed in England and on the Continent. 
In 1849 he was commissioned to write an opera for the Grand Opera at 
For the 


sake of regaining his sight he sailed for Rio Janeiro, and afterwards came 


Paris, but had hardly commenced the work when he became blind. 
here, where he lived for several years. He returned to England about five 
years ago, but with broken health. For the last year he had been living at 
Passy, near Paris, but had recently gone to the Pyrenees in the hope of 
There he has just died. 
sister of Mr. Robert Stoepel, of Winter Garden. 


recuperating himself. He married, we believe, a 
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start with, I have determined to give the following beautiful present to every subscriber 


for one year: . . ' 
A Superb Quarto Steel Engraving, 


THE CHILDREN’S PORTRAIT OF MR. LINCOLN, 


Size, 93g x 11% inches, 


engraved in the highest style of the art, expressly as a premium plate for this paper. 


rue PAPER SENT ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


ern 


t OF 


SPECIMEN Cory 
ALFRED L. SEWELL, 


Care of Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 


Address 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


PREMIUMS TO CLUBS. 
Every person who shall send six subscribers, and six dollars, will receive as a pre- 
mium one extra copy for one year, and also a copy of the above Engraving. 
Other inducements advertised in the paper for larger clubs. 


All pages are electrotyped, and back numbers can always be furnished. 


READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 


The Pittsburg Christian Advocate says: “The best paper for children, published 
in this great country of ours, is Zhe Little Corporal. li is a gem in the catalogue of 


monthlies. 


Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: “Judging from the appearance of 
the two numbers before us, Zhe Little Corporal is destined to become the great children’s 
paper of America.” 

“A New CaiLp’s Parer.—We have received two copies of The Little Corporal. 
Judging from these specimens, it is the cleverest thing of its kind yet realized in 
America. Its whole appearance is in capital taste, and there is evidence in it that its 
editor has rare tact in catering for the wants of the little ones.”—Rowbury (Mass.) Jour- 


UJ 


rtainly, we have seen nothing in the shape ofa child’s paper which could com- 


6 O% 
Portland | Maine| Daily 


pare with this, which comes to us from over the prairies.” 
» 


Press. 


“ r of this beautiful paper.” 


Weca 
“It already excels every children’s paper we know of in this country.”’— Chicago 
Evening Journal 


‘The children will be better and happier from reading it.”— Henry (1u.) Courier. 


} 


it quote hundreds similar to the above, but these will suffice now. 


vaper of the kind published that approaches it as a juvenile 


** Indeed, there is no 
vughkeepsie Daily Press. 


journal.”’ 


We mig 


- 
ES: 


TO CLERGYMEN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATI 


As editor of Tut 


children as a means of doing them good ; and I ask 





culation of my paper } 
each one to send me the name of some intelligent and respectable lady (for whose 
integrity he can vouch), who will be willing to energeticaily canvass her own neigh- 


borhood for subscribers to Tue Little CorPoRaAL, 

shown above, will receive by next mail Circulars, 
1d will also be informed in relation to the per- 
may also obtain the paper for his own family at 


Any Minister addressing me, as 
showing the opinions of the Press, 


A 







centage allowed to cCanvassers ; anc 
half price. 


Address as above stated, 


Bryan [0.] Union Press. | 


Corrora, I hope to induce Ministers to favor the cir- | 





ation. 





i! 


THE LIFE OF 
MICHAEL ANGELO, 
BY HERMAN GRIMM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY FaNNyY ELIZABETH BUNNETT. 
Two Vols. Crown S8yo, $5 00. 


‘““ We can most accurately characterize it as a history of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture in Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries—great times, in which 
Titian and Giorgione, Michael Angelo and Raphael, were rivals. The book also treats 
of Angelo as a poet; and is particularly rich in his correspondence, much of it not pre 
viously published. Each volume is enriched with an appendix, into which the translator 
has gathered a variety of notes, explanations, corrections, and illustrations.”—Phila 
delphia Press. 

It is throughout a faithful piece of literary labor, into which the author has put his 
entire heart. The subject is evidently congenial to his taste, and he has wrought upon 
it with that unflagging zeal which genuine interest alone can give. He is nowhere care- 
less, nowhere superficial: when we have laid down his book, we have the assurance 
that we know everything about the life and labers of Michael Angelo that the most 
patient research, the most careful and conscientious investigation, can find for us. 
And we have rarely had occasion to differ with Grimm in his estimate of Michael An 


| gelo as an artist: at least our difference has never been in kind, but only in degree. 
| We do not consider that he has, on the whole, overvalued or overpraised his subject. 


And his speculations on art, if not always sound, if sometimes a little strained, are 
always ingenious and the result of reflection. His remarks at the close of the work on 
the great and growing importance of literature as compared with art, and the causes of 
it, are original and striking. 

‘*‘And our author has a proper comprehension, and gives his readers a proper im 
pression, of the moral greatness of Michael Angelo, and it is from this source that no 
small portion of his fame and influence is derived. For his character was equal to his 
One of the greatest of artists, he was also one of the greatest of men, There 
A painter, a sculp 


genius, 
was that in his life which was higher than the highest of his works 
tor, an architect, and a poet, he was as a man singularly free from the defects and infir 
mities to which the temperament of the artist is exposed, He was rigidly abstemious 
in his habits, of strict purity in his relations with women, wholly indifferent to money, 


| of lofty independence of character, and with an ins@tiable love of labor. The biography of 


such a man, so amply and copiously told, has a moral value independently of its worth 
as acontribution to the history of art. All men are not qualified to judge of Michac! 
Angelo’s merits as an artist, even if they had the opportunity to study his works, but 
all can comprehend the moral grandeur of his life, and to feel this we have only to read 
the work before us.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


FRANCE IN THE 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


PIONEERS OF NEW WORLD. 


Author of * The Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 
| Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


} 


** A narrative which has all the animation, variety, aud interest of a romance, and 
to most readers it will be as fresh and novel as a pure creation of the imaginative fac 
The leading, the indispensable merit of thoroughness of research and faith 
that excellence without which, at this 


ulty 
ful investigation of all sources of information 
day, no felicity of style can secure for an historical work any permanent place in publi: 
The World, 


he 


| 
regard—this volume possesses in the largest measure.” 
‘Mr. Parkman is already known to fame as one of the most accomplished writers 
who have made the early history of their country the subject of deep and continued 
study, assembling for its illustration all the sources that the private relations of discov 
erers and travellers or that the archives of the parent states in Europe can supply. Mr 
Parkman's book is an indispensable supplement and companion to all the existing his 
New York Times. 


| tories of the United States.” 

**Mr. Parkman has that prime merit of an historian, the conscientious study and 
comparison of original documents. He has that hearty enthusiasm which gives warmt! 
and life alike to subject and reader, making his books wholesome reading for both ol 


North American Review. 


1,000 ACENTS WANTED. 


A SPLENDID CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY FOR ALL OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 


| and young.” 
| 


Address 
| 


An Agent wanted in every town to sell the popular and beautiful Maps and Chart+ 
Send for Catalogue giving full particulars, 
GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to Puetrs & Watson, 
16 Beekman street, N. Y. 


published by Gaylord Watson. 


ALL WORKS ON 
Phonography, Hydropathy, Phrenology, Physiology, 
PHYSIOGNOMY, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, MECHANISM, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
ANATOMY, MEDICINE, AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION, etc., 
SUPPLIED BY 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 
See our Special List of private medical works, 


| 
MEssrs. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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ELECANT BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. ASHMEAD & EVANS, 
PUBLISHED BY E. H. BUTLER & CO., 724 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
13% South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
SUNNY HOURS; or, Child Life of Tom and Mary. By Ne.ure Eystern. With 
illustrations from designs by White. Price 9 cents 
1. SONGS OF PRAISE AND POEMS OF DEVOTION of the Christian Centuries, “The spirit in which it is written will tend to greatly elevate and dignify the v 
with an Introduction by Henry Coppée, Professor of English Literature in the é tennehh ani the titel a oft : =e ; : 
University of Pennsylvania. “Elegantly illustrated with sixty steel engravings | ° thought and the intercourse of the young. It contains much valua : 
(printed on the same page with the letter-press) and bound in Turkey morocco | in regard to education, personal habits, and moral duty, but introduces Ifully 
by Paw oon & Nicholson; also in bevelled muslin, richly gilt. In one magnificent | that the reader scarcely discovers that it ia serious instruction till he reflects. thus fu 
- ‘ r me | 
i ceslecippilbnaganice | filling the precept of Pope, 
2. MACAULAY’S (LORD) LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME; with upwards of a hundred 5 ieee hin deeel haar inl 
illustrations, original and from the Antique, drawn by George Scharf, Jr. 1 vol. en must be taught as if you taught them not 
And things unknown proposed as s things forgot 


small quarto, bound in Turkey morocco. 
3. KEBLE’S (Rev. John, Vicar of Hursley) CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse | ,. “Ttisa valuable contribution to juvenile 
‘ ting it down at the head of the list of books 


} 


Mterature, { and 1 
¢ +1 > ; 


1O parent can err in 


for 

















for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the year. Ele gantly illustrated with | ODS 7 a is ire s ) 
engravings on steel drawn by Schmolze expressly for this edition. 1 vol. octavo, upt. Com. Schools, Harris ), Pa. 
bound in Turkey moroceo. BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT HEARTS; or, The Blind Boy of Dresd ind his 
4. THOMSON’S (James) SEASONS. Friends. Translated from the German of Gustav Nierit Third edit w 
Elegantly illustrated with engravings on steel drawn by Schmolze expressly for ready. Price 65 cents 
this edition. 1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. | rer + 
EDGEW ORT ABR: # ‘ont: Tid > most pularo ri dvewor - 
5 GOLDSMITH'S (Oliver) POETICAL WORKS EDGSWORTH LISRARY Containing the most popular of Maria Edgeworth's writ 
Complete, with a biography by Lord Macaulay. Elegantly illustr: ited with engrav- ings for children, viz.: PopuLar TaLes, Mona. Taxes, and PARENTS’ AssIsTANT 
ings on steel from original designs drawn expressly to illustrate this edition. | Bound uniformly in 3 vols. lémo, English muslin, full gilt backs, box, per set 
1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey morocco, | price $4 50. ; 
6. STEVENS’'S (Bishop) PARABLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT Practically Un- | AUNT FANNY’'S FAIRY STORIES. Translated from the German } = 
folded. Elegantly illustrated with engravings on steel from designs by Franklin | ~~ * ae ee oe aaa. Ae hie aaa hata rerman by CHARLES A 
and others. 1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. | Dana, author of Household Book of Poetry,” ete., ete. Mlustrated with fifty 
vameetiinumnas . . mere cc . | spirited engravings from original designs i e Englis 
" STEVENS’S (Bishop) BOW IN THE CLOUD; | pleted angentings Hem eriginsl Sesigne. ‘ 
or, Covenant Mercy for the Afflicted. Elegantly illustrated with engravings on gilt top. A companion volume to “ Seaside and Fires ‘3 - P 1 50 
steel from drawings by Schussele. 1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. SUMMER SONGS. A collection of poetry by H. H.M. Beautifully pr y 
8 HEBER’S (Bishop, late Lord Bishop of Calcutta) POETICAL WORKS tinted paper. 18mo, extra cloth, wilt top, price $1 25 ; 
With an introductory essay by the Rey. M. A. DeW. Howe, D.D. Elegantly il Will be ready November 15 
lustrated with engravings on steel from original drawings by Schmolze, 1 vol. Ngai i p 
octavo, bound in Turkey morocco. THE WOOING OF MASTER FOX By Sir Epwarp Briuwer Lytroyn, Bart i 
9, READ’S (T. Buchanan) FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA, trated in colors by White. The Wooing of Master F s hands ! strat 
W ith portraits, biographical notices, and specimens of their writings. 1 vol. oc with six designs in colors, and printed on heavy cal , aa 
tavo, bound in Turkey morocco. style and execution this book will rival not anvt } ' 
Z - ' tas | t rival, 1k ne ‘ k 1 ve 
10. ADAMS'S (William) SACRED ALLEGORIES. ; published. Small quarto, in extra cloth, beve 11 s 8 « e $1 30 
With engravings on steel by Cope, Horseley, Palmer, Birket Foster, and Hicks. | , wi 
1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey morocco, IN PRESs, 
11. CAMPBELL'S (Thomas) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. THE LIFE OF ROBERT OWEN. In one volume 12mo, cloth 
With stecl engravings drawn by Turner. 1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey mo- | ~y17F DOVE'S NEST, and Other Stories. By E. L. Llewellyn, author of “ Acnes Ly 
rocco, ‘ oo as a = eee — 
12. ROGERS’S (Samuel) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, * Piety and Pride,” etc., with illustrations. 
With steel engravings drawn by Turner. 1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey morocco, THE DESERTED MILL. By same author. 12mo. illns , 
13. HART'S (Prof.) FEMALE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 
With portraits, biographical notices, and specimens of their writings. 1 vol. o¢ WspD a vs a 
tavo, bound in Turkey morocco | NEWSDEALERS, BOOKSELLERS, NEWSPAPER READERS, AND Book READERS 
14. BURNS'S (Robert) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With a biography and a | Are informed that 
clossarv (arve type). elegantly il Bai ited wi vith steel engravings drawn by Schmolze 
expressly to illustrate this edition. 1 vol. octavo, bound in Turkey morocco, | THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPAN Y 
° , , 
15. TUPPER’S (Martin F.) PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. A book of thoughts and " wre . 
I R 
arguments, illustrated with sixteen engravings. 1 vol, small quarto, bound in Tur OF NEW YORK, 
key morocco. | Is ready to supply, at the earliest moment and o1 ae . 
ter ll of the above are printed with the greatest care on the finest paper. The ms 
engravings have been mostly executed in London from original drawings made here | NEWSPAPERS, DAILY AND WEEKLY, 
expre sly to illustrate these volum #, and the binding is greatly superior to that us sually ' : 
alled “extra work 1c aim of the publishers has been to produce matchless speci MAGAZINES, BOOKS, DIME NOVELS, 
mene of the art of book-making 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 


| 
| 

















. _ -_ . wings SCHOOL-BOOKS, ENVE 2 
BELL SERIES OF POETS. ae pamntrige 
Elegantly illustrated. 12vols., uniform size, sold separately; bound in Turkey morocco | PENS, WRITING PAPERS, 
or green muslin, bevelled and gilt. And everything wanted by a Newsdealer or Box kseller. 
1. SABBATH BELLS, CHIMED BY THE POETS, | ‘ 
2. POETRY OF THE YEAR | Printed Trade Lists, 
3. POETRY OF THE FIELDS. penggern dee nature of the News Business names of Papers and Maga 
4. POETRY OF THE WOODS. zines, with their prices, etc., will be sent FREE t who ask for them. 
5. HEMANS’S SONGS OF THE meme TIONS. | er 
6. GRAY’S (Thomas POETICAL WORKS, including ** The Elegy.” THE AMERICAN NEWS (% IMPANY 
7. MEMORY AND HOPE, by “seed rs and Campbell. , 
TENNYSON’S POEMS OF IMAGINATION AND FANCY 119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York 
9. BROWNING’S POEMS OF THE INTELLECT AND AFFECTIONS. | : 
10. WORDSWORTIUS POEMS OF NATURE AND SENTIMEN | r DIS RAE Li’S WOR KS. 
11. LAMB'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete | NEW AND ELEGANT LipRary Eprrion. 
12. MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, 
apie } I 
NEW WORKS. | THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
MITCHELL’S NEW REFERENCE ATLAS. Br ISAAC DISRAELI. 
A New Reference Atlas for the use of Colleges, Libraries, Families, and Counting With a View of the Life of the Author, by his So 
houses, in a series of fifty-six Copper-plate Maps, exhibiting the seve Guat. | In 4 vols. crown Svo. cloth. extra (in box). @9- half calf a) , 
Empire 8, Kingdoms, and States Mn the Modern and Ancient World; just pub ? a ee , G7; half calf, elegant, $16 
lished. Bound in half Turkey, extra, marble edges. ad 
' aa crate A RTete an AMENITIES 0 TERATURE :- 
NORRIS'S AMERICAN ANGLER. wo _ AIGEESSE F LITERATURE ; 
Embracing the Natural History of Sporting Fish and the Art of taking them, wit! CONSISTING OF SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Instructions in Fly-fishing and Rod-making, and Directions for Fish eens : By ISAAC DISRAELI 
which is added Dies Piscatoriw, describing noted Fishing P! aces, and the Ple re Edit whisS the Right Hon. B. D1 : 
of Solitary Fly-fishing. A new edition, enlarged witha supplement. By Thad Pee Oe : a dle meee SD, ATEBRA RLS 
dens Norris. 1 vol. 5vo, green muslin, bevelled, gilt top. In2 6. CFOWR SVO, th, extra, “ 50; half calf, elegant, $8 
‘ rg > r cTIT RoT These are admitted to be the most beautiful editions of Dret — , 
SLOAN’S MODEL ARCHITECT. and have given a new enthusiasm to his most remarkable works, The eaaed i. 1, 
The Model Architect: a series of Original Designs for Cottages, Villas, Subu 1 Res- and research of the author ar p roverbial ; and the unique titles convey a good , 
idences, etc., accompanied by Explanations, Specifications, Estiinates the valne and st of the books. Fe GOON. 1008 OF 
orate details, prepared expressly for the use of Projectors 
throughout the United States. A new edition. By Samuel Sloan P oe , A 
vols, folio, bound in half morocco, muslin sides. CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. 
For sale by all booksellers, or may be ordered of A very beautiful edition, in 5 vols., uniform with Disrac 


E. H. 
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TLER & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


137 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


WIDDLET¢ IN, 


PUBLISHER, 
9 Mercer Street, New York. 
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JEAN 


INCELOW’S WRITINCS. 


POEM 

One Volume 16mo, cloth, gilt top........... its ececeieataea tty toss ae $1 75 

half Turkey Roxburgh.................. . 3.00 

full smooth morocco..... . we > 450 

(GeorGeE W. Curtis, in Harper's Monthly.) 

But it is very easy to know by the feeling 
That is the answer which will 
Was the English language 


It is not easy to answer, What is a poet ? 
deep down in the heart when you are reading poetry. 
be made to the question whether Jean Ingelow isa poet. 
ever more musical than in her verses 

(Joun G, WuittteER.) 


I have read Miss Ingelow’s poems with great satisfaction—glad that such a singer 
| 


lives. 
She has written the best ballad of our time, in her “‘Hiagu Tipe on THE Coast oF 


LINCOLNSHIRE.” 
(Ratpa Watpo Emerson.) 


It seemed quite needless to praise these poems, so manifest and so charming is the 
talent shown in them. She has a wonderful ear and lyric facility, an eye for the beauty 
and significance of nature, thought that clothes itself in images, and a general intellec- 
tual strength. But the delicious melody of the verse could almost spare the other gifts 

(NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.) : 

The poems of this gifted lady have given me singular pleasure, still increasing, in 
several cases, on a second or third repetition. 

(Henry W. LoNGFELLOW.) 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH: 





The Nation. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





er Sent by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United States, on receipt of the price 





OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Cuartes Dickens. COMPLETE. With Mlustrations 
by Marcus STONE. 8yo, 2 parts, Paper, $1 00; one volume, Cloth, $1 50. 


PRISON LIFE IN THE SOUTH: at Richmond, Macon, Savannah, C harleston, Colum- 
bia, Charlotte, Raleigh, Goldsborough, and Andersonville, during the Years std 
and 1865. By A. O. Annorr, late Lieutenant Ist New York Dragoons. Illustrated 
12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $2 00. ; 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By Antuony Troiuore. Illustrated by Hasior K. 
BROWNE. 8vo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. . 


, Diary of General Sherman’s Campaign 
through Georgia and the Carolinas. By Brevet Major GEORGE WaRD NrcHots, Aid 
de-Camp to General Sherman. With a Map and numerous Illustrations, and an 
Appendix, containing Official Reports by Major-General SHERMAN, Quartermaster 
and Commissary Reports, ete. Twenty-Second Edition. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled 
Edges, $2 00. 

From MAJorn-GENERAL SHERMAN, U.S.A 


“Thave read the volume, ‘Story of the Great March, by Major Grornak Warp 
NicHors, and was interested init, asit is the faithful record of one who made the march, 


| and had abundant oppor tunities to observe Jor himself. 


I have read the book both with interest and admiration, and am very glad that it 


has met with such a cordial welcome in this country. 


STUDIES FOR STORIES, 


FROM GIRLS’ LIVES. 
One VOrmmne TEMS, CIO onc csccscscssecvccsese price $1 75. 
(Atheneum.) 
Simple in style, warm with human affection, and written in faultless English, these 
five stories are studies for the artist, sermons for the thoughtful, and a rare source of 
delight for all who can find pleasure in really good works of prose fiction. . . . They 


are prose poems, carefully meditated and exquisitely touched in by a teacher ready to | 


sympathize with every joy and sorrow. 
(The Spectator.) 
There could not be a better book to put into the hands of young ladies. 
(The Pall Mall Gazette.) 


Each of these studies is a drama in itself, illustrative of the operation of some par- 


ticular passion 


such as envy, misplaced ambition, sentimentalism, indolence, jealousy. | 


In all of them the actors are young girls, and we cannot imagine a better book for 


young ladies. 7 ( 
, (The Glasgow Herald.) 


These five stories are told with remarkable ability. The characters are carefully 
delineated, and there is a quiet grace and simplicity both in the conception and work- 
ing out of the varied plots. They owe none of their interest to violence and crime, but 
are healthy in tone, and fresh and entertaining, becanse they depict for us, in a natural 


manner, some of the lights and shades that go to make up the lives of ordinary men | 


nd women. ro " : F 
: (The Eclectic Review.) 


Theae * Studies for Stories "’ are graceful and elegant, and something far more and 
They show a crystalline faultlessness of language, and a clear and charming 


better. 
Amore graceful present for a young lady we could scarcely 


appreciation of nature. 


expect to find. a d 
(The London Quarterly Review.) 


These are very charming stories, and our readers can hardly do better than make 


choice of them for presents to their daughters, 





Bold by all Booksellers, and mailed post-paid by the Publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 








PART 51, REBELLION RECORD, 
A DIARY OF AMERICAN EVENTS. 
EDITED BY FRANK MOORE, 
Containing fine steel Portraits of 


GEN. AMBROSE P., HILL 


Price 60 cents. This day published by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


IF YOU HAVE A CABIN ET ORGAN, 


Get a copy of ‘‘ WINNER'S PERFECT GUIDE” for that instrument. It contains, in 
addition to excellent lessons and pleasing exercises, a capital collection of Music, com- 

rising some of the most popular pieces, any one of which is worth the price of the 
Sent post-paid. 


ook. For sale by all music dealers. Price 75 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLISHERs, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, 


And MAJOR-GEN. W. F. SMITH. | 


| wise or good purpose. 


| 
| 
| 


| DRAPER'S 


“W. T. SHERMAN, Major-General.” 


AMERICAN CIVIL POLICY. Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of 
America. By Jonn WititiaAmM Draper, M.D., LL.D., Author of a “ Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” and a * History of the Intellectual Development of Europe.’ 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $2 50. 


THE OIL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA: Showing where Petroleum is found: how 
it is Obtained; and at what Cost. With Hints for whom it may Concern. By Wi:- 
LIAM WricuHT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


CARRY’S CONFESSION. 


BRACKETT’S UNITED STATES CAVALRY. History of the United States Cavalry 
from the Formation of the Federal Government to the 1st of June, 1863. To which 
is added a List of all the Cavalry Regiments, with the Names of their Commanders, 
which have been in the United States Service since the breaking out of the Rebellion. 
By ALBERT G. Brackett, Brevet Colonel United States Army. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $2. 


By the Author of ‘** Mattie: a Stray.”’ 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


““No matter with how much flourish and puffing other magazines are thrust before 
the public, the high-toned ‘Home Magazine’ continues a favorite as of old, and increases 
in worth every month.’’— Waterville (NV. Y.) Times. 


HOME MAGAZINE 


For i866. 


It is with pleasure we are able toannouncea much larger circulation for the “ Home 
Magazine’ during the year 1865 than it has ever before attained; and also a more 
heartily expressed approval, by subscribers and the press, of its tone and character 
During the next year we shall bring into its pages a still More Visorovus Lrrerary 
Lire—A HIGHER ExceLLENCE—A BROADER Sprrit—anda more earnest advocacy of ALL 
TuiInGs PuRE AND NOBLE. 

As heretofore, our aim will be to produce 


AMERICAN HOMES, 


ARTHUR’S 


A MAGAZINE FOR 


not too didactic and heavy, but cheerful, animated, and social—a friend dropping in 
upon quiet hours, with something always pleasant and profitable to say. 
A new serial by Miss Viretnta F. Townsenp will be commenced in the January 
number, entttled 
‘*~PETROLEUM. 


The *“* Home Magazine for 1866 will be enriched not only with the best articles th: 
editors can produce, but will number among its contributors many of 


THE LEADING WRITERS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Our magazine is not simply a literary periodical. It takes higher ground, and seeks 
to make literature the handmaid of morality and religion, always teaching, whether by 
means of story, poem, or essay, that only by the “Golden Rule” can man live to any 
If you open your door to its visits, it will be 


A TRUE FRIEND IN YOUR HOUSEHOLD. 


As heretofore. it will be embellished with Stree. ENeravines, Fine Woopcur 
ILLUSTRATIONS, Music, PREVAILING STYLES OF Dress, PATTERNS FOR GARMENTS AND 
EMBROIDERY, AND SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS FOR THE YouNG PEOPLE, FOR MOTHERS, 
Heautu, Home Circ ye, etc., ete. 





YEARLY TERMS—IN Apvance. a 
PUN incbnicaked aiuwiecabbuaenadeadinaniensseS dad punareaeds $250 
Mh HO ian ca tn ndcdidin yond nabaunpentian ines ee eidsaennet aides 600 
Five copies, onde one ‘to getter up of - GideevAubusr wissen bensnenes 1000 
Nine copies, bs 7  ” giteareentebesdenescssabins 15 00 


#7 A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled ‘‘' THE COURTSHIP OF SHAKE 
SPE ARE,” will be mailed to each person who sends us a club of subscribers. It will 
also be mailed to each single subscriber from whom we receive $2 50. 

t# For $450 we will send one copy each of Home Magazine and GopEy’s Lapy's 


Book for a year. 
, ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Address re 














The Nation. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND KETAIL, 

501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Of these we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes, American and Foreign 


Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary, etc., etc.; also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for 
~ublic or private exhibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into the United States, and we manufacture im- | 


mense quantities in great variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any others 
They will be sent by mail, rreEz, on receipt of price. 


G2" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. _&$ 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our Catalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different subjects, to which addi- 
tions are continually being made of Portraits of Eminent Americans—viz., about 


100 Lieut.-Colonels, 
250 Other Officers, 
7 Navy Officers, 
125 Stage, 
3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


100 Major-Generals, 
200 Brig.-Generals, 
275 Colonels, 

40 Artists, 


550 Statesmen 
130 Divines, 
125 Authors, 
50 Prominent Women. 


ncluding reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Cata- 
logue will be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C, O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their orders. 

ge" Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 

Ge The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


Oldest, Cheapest, and Best! 
MERRY’S MUSEUM FOR 


TWENTY-SIXTH PUBLICATION, 


1866. 


YEAR OF 

This Youna Prorie’s Favorite having passed a quarter of a century with the 
children and youth, commences A NEW VOLUME WITH THE JANUARY NUMBER, 
with increasing attractions for the little folks. Every number will be beautifully illus- 
trated with choice Engravings, and will contain instructive Articles and entertaining 
Stories from some of the best writers for children in America. 

A NEW STORY OF THRILLING ADVENTURES, by Soruiz May, the charming 

writer for youth, entitled 

a ee ee Le oy 
will commence in the January number, and be continued through the year. THE 
PUZZLE DRAWER, by Fiera Forrester, the Queen of Puzzlers, will be filled with 
Riddies, Anagrams, Prize Trials, Hieroglyphics, Labyrinths, ete., etc. Valuable prizes 
given every month for the solution of puzzles. 

A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING OF LIEUT.-GEN. GRANT will be sent in the 
January number to all new subscribers. Splendid Premiums given for obtaining new 
subscribers, and liberal inducements to Agents. 

TeERMS—$1 50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


NOW is the time to subscribe, Address 


J. N. STEARNS, PUBLISHER, 
111 FULTON StReEET, New YORK. 


FINANCIAL. 
FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
AND DEALERS 





IN 
GOVERNMENT 
AND 

AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
THE 7.30 POPULAR LOAN, 


5 NASSAU STREET, 


SECURITIES, 


(Continental Bank Building, near Wall Street). 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, 
ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER POPULAR 


COLLECTIONS MADE, 


FIRST CLASS SECURITIES Buy and Sell U. S. Securi 


BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES, 


65 


C O A L. 





COAL DELIVERED AT COST. 





GLOBE MUTUAL COAL COMPANY. 


COAL AT ACTUAL COST TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


Shares,$8. Par Value, $10. 
Which entitles the party to ONE TON of Coal per year, at the actual cost, for every 
share subscribed. 
On and after November 2, the price will be raised to TEN DOLLARS per share. 
Sce Prospectus of the Company. 
OFFICES : 


GLOBE BUILDINGS, 64 BROADWAY AND 19 NEw St., NEAR WALL. 





LET THE PEOPLE SAY WITH ONE VOICE, DOWN WITH 


PRICE OF COAL! 
OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT. 

THOMAS McELRATH, 8 West Washington Place. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 

HIRAM HUSTON, Merchant, 114 Chambers Street. 

TREASURER. 
HENRY KING (of King, Sutton & Co., Bankers 

SECRETARY, 
EDWARD B. SUTTON, 64 Broadway 

BANKERS TO THE COMPANY, 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
COUNSEL, 
WM. H. ANTHON, 16 Exchange Place. 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 49 Wall Street. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

J. H. PULESTON, of Butterfield’s Overland Dispatch Co 
Hon. HORACE GREELEY, Editor N. Y. Tribune 
WM. PHE PS. of Phelps, Jewett & Co., 266 Canal Street 
JAY GOULD, President Troy and Rutland Railroad, Claren 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY, Auctioneer, (4 Broadway 


THE 


\, 64 Broadway 


, 68 Broadway 


lon Hotel 


GEO, E. BELCHER, M.D., 50 East Twenty-first Street, 
W. W. LELAND, of Leland Brothers. 
A. D. JONES, late with Fisk & Hatch, Bankers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
51 WALL STREET, cor. of William, NEW YORK, 
JANUARY, 1865. 


Insures against Marine and Inland Navigation Risks. 
The WnHo ve PrRoFits of the Company revert to the assURED, and are divided annv- 
ALLY, upon the Premiums terminated during the year, and for which Certificates are 
issued, BEARING INTEREST until redeemed. 
The Dividend was 40 per cent. in each of the years 1863, 4 and 5. 
The Profits for 22 years amount to the sum of 
Of which there has been redeemed by Cash 


$19,691,020 
12,653,730 


The Company has— 


ASSETS, OVER ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
Viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. .. $4,974,700 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise ‘ 2,187,950 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, Real Estate, Bond and Mortgages, and 
other securities......... 3,140,530 
United States Gold Coin 541,890 
Cash in Bank.........0. 288,430 
$11,135,500 
TRUSTEES. 
John D. Jones, Daniel S. Miller, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Charles Dennis Joshua J. Henry Cc. A. Hand, 
W. H. H. Moore, Geo. G, Hobson, Watts Sherman, 


David Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Henry K. Bogert, 
William E. Dodge, 
Dennis Perkins, 
Joseph Gaillard, 


B. J. Howland, 

Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray, 
Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
Gordon W. Burnham, 
Frederick Chauncey, 
James Low, 

Charles H. Marshall, 


Henry Coit, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Lowel! Holbrook 

R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 





Jr., 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


secretary. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Acting 


STEDMAN, EWELL & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
EXcHANGE Piace, NEw YORK, 


a* 


ties, Gold, Railway and Petroleum Stocks, exclusively or 
y and despatch. ; 
yon deposits subject to sight draft 








Commission, with fidelity and 
Four per Cent, interest allow¢ 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 





OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital, - £- = £ «ae $2,000,000 00 
Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - - - = 3,765,503 42 
Liabilities, -_ © © © © *& @ 77,901 52 
FIRE 
" MARINE, - 
INLAND 


INSURANCE. 
Agenctfes at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
W. C. NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Department. 


Marine and Fire Insurance. 





METROPOLITAN INSURANOE OOMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Cash Capital, : : - - ‘ . . ; - $1,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - - - - - - - - 400,000 





This Company insures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
NLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against LOSS or 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 

Ir PREMIUMS ARE Parp IN GoLpD, LossEs WIL BE Patp IN GoLpD. 


The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits without incurring any liability, or 
in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent. 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 

EDWARD A, STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
JOHN C. GOODRIDGE, Secretary. 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Office, 161 Broadway, New York. 





Cash Capital, - . - - - - - - - $200,000 


sei tts eek thie WILLIAM B. DIXON, President. 
PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“ 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Casn CAPITAL - - ° . ‘ ‘ . ° ‘s 
ASSETS - - - . . ° ° é ‘i ‘ ‘ 


$1,000,000 00 
1,500,000 00 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 





STEPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pine Street, New Yor«, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 








CAPITAL - - + = $2,000,000. |SURPLUS - - - - $1,200,000. 


This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest, on favorable terms. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier, 


New York, Ang. 21, 1865. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & C@., 
56 WALL STREET, 


The Nation. 


THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 

JUNE 1, 1865. 


COMPANY, »- 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
CASH CAPITAL, parp rn, AnD SURPLUS, $8 


5,000,000. 


85,040 57. 





POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms. 


B. C. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


E. W. CLARK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
35 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHIERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 
STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
27 & 29 Prine St., NEw York, 


Has for sale U. S. 7 3-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and all other Goy 
ernment Loans. 


P. C. CALHOUN, President. 
B. SEAMAN, Cashier 


AnTHuony LANE, Asst. Cashier. 


NIAGARA FIRE 
OFFICE, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12 WALL STREET. 
$1,000,000 


OF ORO 
279,200 


CAsH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - - 
SuRPuvus, JAN. 1, 1865, 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
TMAN, Secretary. JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
CHICAGO 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments for a term of years made for Eastern Capitalists. Corporations and 
Estates amply secured by First Mortgage on Real Estate in Chicago and vicinity, with 
semi-annual interest payable at any point East. 

Real Estate purchased, managed, and sold for Eastern parties. 

Notes collected and avails promptly remitted. 


7 


. 
‘The Nation: 

A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 

Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and secial questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing 0! 
the day is marred, 
The criticism of books and works of art will form 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual 
ifications for it. 


or 


one of it 


Terms :—Six Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Fuor 
Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 
additional, 

JOSEPH H, RICHARDS, Pus.isHeEr, 





Issue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world, 
* 


130 Nassau street, N. Y, 





















WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT | New York, 





These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 


public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 


first-class Piano. 
650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Cutcago, Itt. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
THE COLD MEDAL. 


(From Watson’s Weekly Art Journal.) 


AWARDS TO MusicaL INSTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was 
awarded, at the late Fair of the American Institute, to 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., for the best Reed Instru- 
ment on exhibition—a most just testimonial. The award 
for the second best Instrument of this class was made to 
James M. Pelton, exhibitor and agent of the Peloubet 
organ; and the third award was given to Mason & Ham- 
in. 
“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an Organ, 
and I can speak of them in the highest terms.” 
GEo. W. MorGAN, 
‘**T have found them to be the finest Instruments of the 
class I ever saw.” Geo. F. Bristow. 
“They are entitled to be ranked as the first and best 
among instruments of their ciass.” Wm. A. KING. 
“ The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance 
of any other instrument ofa similar kind.” 
CHARLES FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORCAN, 


with the recent improvements of Mr. J. Carhart, is, with- | - being na Rhee 
| tected against infringements or litigation. 


out exception, far superior in QUALITY, POWER, SWEET- 
NESs, VARIETY and EXprRession oF TONE, DURABILITY 
oF CON#STRUCTION, ELEGANCE OF CasE—PossEssINa Lw- 
PROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 
A Descriptive Catalogne and Price List sent-by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97 East Twenty-third St., New York. 


PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 





A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers, Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


The Horace Waters 

Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


KEYS’, 
AMERICAN UNION WRITING 
AND COPYING INKS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 
Always clean, and flowing freely from the pen, these inks 
are rapidly taking the place of all others, and merit the 
special attention of the penman. 
On trial they will be found superior in every respect to 
the imported inks now in use. 
REEVES & CQ., 
(Successors to J. G. Keys,) 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
203 Washin,ton Street (near Reade), N. Y, 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO. 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff et., New York. 


FLUID, 


| 


The Nation. 


CROVER & BAKER'S 
SEWING MACHINES 


WERE AWARDED THE HigHEST PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 


Illinois, Virginia, 
New Jersey, Michigan, N. Carolina, 
| Vermont, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, lowa, Alabama, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Indiana, Missouri, California, 


} 


} 











And at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including 


all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three | 


years. 

The GROVER & BAKER BLASTIC-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is superior to a)l others, for the following rea- 
sone : 


1. The seam is stronger and more elastic than fy other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a 
greater variety and range of work than any other. 

3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done 
by other machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful 
embroidery and ornamental work. 


GROVER & BAKER 8S. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, guilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 


recommend all. parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
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Clothing 
FOR 


FALL AND WINTER 


OVERCOATS 
or 
MOSCOW, 
CTIINCHILLE, 
ESKIMO, and 
CASTOR 
BEAVERS. 


BUSINESS AND WALKING SUITS 

for 

MEN. 

DRESS AND SCIIOOL SUITS 

for 

BOYS, 

VERY SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT, 
and 
LOW IN PRICE 
DEVLIN & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, 






BROADWAY, COR. WARREN STREET, N. Y 
BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Boynton’s Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire-place and 
Parlor Heaters, Kitcheners, Ranges, Parlor Itice 
Stoves, are warranted to give satisfaction i for cir- 





cular. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
234 Water Street, near Beekman, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


iISTATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and | 


machines to make sure they secure the best by examining | 


the WEED before purchasing. 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given toall, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who 4fsire them by mali or otherwise. 
WEED SEWING-MACHINE CO., 


Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COo., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
Wonderful Reversiste Feep Motion. SELF-apsvust- 
ING Tension. No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 

635 BROADWAY, N. Y., 

MAKE THE 

LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching. 
when done, and the wide range of its application.— Report 
of American Institute. 

FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOOK-STITOH SEWING-MACHINE. 


N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 


629 BROADWAY. 
Agents wanted. 
MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following particulars 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose us: fire-prooi q 
Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 2 
721 Chestnut Street, Philade 
Send for a descriptive Circular, 


S 


x 







They make the shuttle- | 


AND 

BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 

kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 

Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. 

WILLIAM SELLERS & CoO., 
1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 
< MAKERS’ TOOLS. 
SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket 








Bearin 


ge and Douiste 






Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible 
adjustment. 

A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT- 
TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be 
furnished. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFE 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees o1 
GIFFARD'S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers, 
WILLIAM SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 
Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street; 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Streee, 
Blank Books cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 NassaudStyect 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street. 
Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 96 Nassau Street. ”""¥%-..", 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. . 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Sf, 


* 





Scrap Books cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 


Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School Settees 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUPACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON 
24 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK, 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 
JOHNSTON & CO., 150 BOWERY, 
owest rates 

American Gold and Silver Watches, 

English Lever Watches, 

Fine Swiss Watches. 
The handsomest Detached Lever Watch 
for $5. 


J.8 


ee 
sell ati 


in the market 





PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS, 
Fine Jewelry, diamonds, silver ware, and best quality 
ilver-plated ware of our own manufacture. 
Articles sent free of expense to all parts of the country 
and satisfaction guaranteed, 


Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH 'S, 86 Nassau St- Ww ‘ 
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UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 
WITH COG-WHEELS. 
The World's Fair in London, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and Eleven State Fairs have decided that 
that U. C. W. is Tue BEsT. 


We also WARRANT IT THE BEST and most durable Wringer 


made. Over 200,000 have been sold, and each family can 


testify to its superior merits. 


“It saves its cost in clothing every year.’”-—ORANGE 


JUDD. 


“One of the most useful articles in my house,”’—Mrs. | 


Henry Warp BEECHER. 
“IT heartily commend it.”’--Rrv. Dr. BeLLows. 
Call or send for illustrated circular, with testimonials, 
retail prices, and terms to salesmen. 
Money can be made rapidly selling them in every town. 
R. C. BROWNING, GENERAL AGENT, 
347 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., 
WHOLESALE 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
42, 44 & 46 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 


AND NO. 5 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER.,. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 


Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., N. Y. 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by Mr. David Decker, of the firm of 


DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
tracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
vantages, the Messrs. Decker have developed in their 
Astruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.—7?ribune. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 





AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 

OLp STAND oF Pratt, OaKiEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 
DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
J.C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps, For sale | 


by all Dealers. 


~ Economical Housekeepers Use 


| Prue's O. K. Soap. 


PyLe’s SALERATUS. 
Pye’s BLUEING PowpER. 


Py.e’s CREAM TARTAR. 


Articles designed for all who want the best goods, fu." 
Weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 


boars the name of James Prize, Manufacturer, New York, 









The Nation. 


| NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


112 and 114 Broapway. 


| This is one of the oldest institutions of the kind in 
| America, having been chartered in 1841, and commenced 

business in May, 1845, 
| 
EVERY ONE SHOULD ENSURE. 
| 
| While we live we may protect those dependent upon 
us; but when death severs the tie of all others most dear, 
it is aconsolation to know that our prudence and foresight 
have made provision for thé wants to which we can no 
| longer minister; and the man who has the power, but 
neglect#he opportunity, of providing in this way for the 
comfort and independence of his family, fails in the duty 
which he owes to them and himself. Therefore, let every 
one who has not obtained a policy of Insurance upon his 
life, no longer neglect this imperative duty. GREAT CARE 
SHOULD BE MANIFESTED IN THE SELECTION OF A COMPANY, 
The 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 

Offers the following highly important essentials: 


It is a strictly Mutual Company ; 

It has had Twenty Years’ Business Experience ; 

It has large Accumulated Assets ; 

It gives Liberal Assistance in the Payment of Premi- 
ums ; 

Its Dividends are declared Annually ; 

It is prompt in the Payment of all Losses. 


IN: FACT, - 
Special care in the selection of its risks, strict economy, 
and a safe and judicious investment of its funds, emphat- 
ically characterize the management of this Company. 
Assets over 
$4,500,000. 
Annual Dividend, January 1, 1865, 
50 Per Cent. 
Total Amount Returned Premiums (Dividends) paid, 
$1,700,000, 
Total Amount Claims by Degfh paid, ~ 
$3,500,000. 
During its existence it has issued 
Over 36,000 Policies. 
TEN-YEAR NON-FORFEITING POLICIES. 
The New York Life Insurance Company originated, and 
was the first to bring before the public, the Ten-Year Non- 
Forfeiting Plan, which has so fully commended itself to 


the judgment of thinking men that it has become the 
most popular mode of assurance, and is rapidly supersed- 


THE UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF THE BEST BUSI- 
NESS MEN OF THE LAND, large numbers of whom have 
taken out policies under it as an investment. 


TEN-YEAR NON-FORFEITING PLAN. 


A party ensuring by this table, after the second year, 
cannot forfeit any part of what has been paid in, and his 
policy becomes a source of income to him while living. 


ANOTHER NEW FEATURE. 
TEN YEAR NON-FORFEITURE ENDOW- 
MENT POLICIES. 


The New York Life Insurance Company have recently 
prepared A NEW TABLE, BY WHICH THE PREMIUMS 
CAN ALL BE PAID IN TEN YEARS AND THE NON- 
FORFEITURE BENEFIT ALSO SECURED. These poli- 
cies are coming into general request. As a sure and 
profitable investment for one’s declining years, they de- 
serve the attention ofall. A party ensuring by this table 
the amount is received by the assured himself, upon his 
attaining a specified age, while full provision is made for 
death occurring prior thereto. 


aSUED ON ALL THE Usual Fors. 


MORRAAGRANKLIN, Prest. 
LL, V.P. 
Actuary. 





ersons desirous ,of acting as Agents will please 
apply personally or by letier, 


ing the old method of life-long payment. It has received | 





COOKING AND HEATING BY GAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 
GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 


HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 


Also, 


| KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, 


The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 
Smell. 

EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 


474 Broadway, N. Y. 





G@™ Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 

One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 





These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 Nortu SixtuH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 WILLIAM STREET, New York, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 


Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 
ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
. repeq § 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia, 
WAREHOUSES, } 42 JOHN STREET, New York. 

Samples and prices on application. Lots made to order 

of any pattern or stamp required, 
CAUTION, 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
| equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
| imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
| is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
gir 
llott 
arranted. 


or Descriptive Name, ana su Ty 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. to No. 761. 


TRADE MARK: 


eph With 
TRADE MARK: Efficks Designating 
rm ngham. Numbers. 


For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 





| i ‘niki 
THE BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
‘ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


| Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
| one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
| stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
| Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘THE BEST.” They * Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 

| in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 

“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.” —Harry SANDERSON. 

“They are very superior instruments.”—GoTTscHALK. 

“ Their superior.excellence fully proven.”—W. BErcE. 

“J admire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. Moraan. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs, 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 anD 427 Brooms STREET, New YORE. 
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